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Tjeen unsnited to tlie serenity and dignity of Gandhiji’s 
life. Annsiitup is in fact the recognized metre for epics, 
and in its ampliciiy and dignity it is extremely 
appropriate to the theme of Saiyagraha Gita. 

The present 'volume is divided into 47 cantos of 
ai>propriate length. It includes not only political, 
social and economic aspects of the struggle, hut also 
accords faithfully details of enterviews which Gandhiji 
had with prominent persons, his important utterances 
and speeches and various anecdotes. Inseparable from 
the history of the Indian struggle for freedom, it is also 
a biography of the Father of the Nation. 

Eeeording the manifold achievements of the 
Congress lllinistry of Bombay, headed by Sri B. G. Kher 
during the pre-war period of two and a half years, the 
poetess says ( 24-4-5 ) : 

It may seem strange that such a poem should be 
•fmtten today in Sanskrit which is held by some to be 
a dead language. It is necessary to emphasize that it is 
only out of ignorance that people call Sanskrit a dead 
language. It, is the .one language that unites India 
culturally, which is the repository of our living 
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-traditions, which unites our regional languages in a 
community of thought and foim. Can it uo(. be 
legitimately claimed that the National Goreinment of 
India should lecognize this fact and give to Sanskiit the 
importance it deserves in our education? Satyagiaha* 
Gita has shown that Sanskrit, in spite of tlie neglect of 
ihe last hundred years, still holds an nn])ortant iilace in 
the cultural life of India. 

The subject of the Satyagraha Gita is one of siqneme 
significance, the poet who handles it has a command of 
dignified and melhfluous diction in Sanskrit, the 
narration is simple and effective. I have no doubt that 
ihe book will take its due place by the side of the great 
-classics and mil be read with veneration by generations 
to come. 


Bikanter 1 
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INTRODUCTION 
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It is a proud privilege for me to associate myself 
‘tt'ith this important poetic composition of Pandita 
Ksama Row, the UUara-Satyagraha-Gtta, by ^^TIting 
an Introduction to it. Her name has already become well 
known to all Sanskrit scholars through her many previous 
poems. She inherited her scholarship in Sanskrit from' 
her father, Mr S. P. Pandit, whose life she has written 
in the form of a beautiful poem called Sa/nlcara'' 
jivanalchyana. Her fascinating poem on Mirabai, called’ 
Mwalakar%, has secured for her a place among the best 
poets in Sanskrit, both ancient and modem. 

She wrote a poem in eighteen Cantos, called 
Saiyagrahag%ia, in which she has described the Sat3'a- 
graha movement .from, its beginning for the first few 
5’’ears. The present ^ork, as the name indicates, is 
a continuation of it, from the time when Lord Irwin 
came to India as Viceroy and started negotiations with 
Mahatma Gandhi regarding his participation at the 
Round Table Conference and the signing of the Pact 
about manufacture of Salt and the non-violent Satyagraba 
movement. It closes with the now famous meeting- 
between Maliatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah at Bombay. 

The poem describes one of the most stirring events: 
an the modem history of India, which can compare with 
the theme in the liamayana and the Makabharata, 

A time will come when present events would become 
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ancient histor}*, and at that time even this "modern"' 
dironicle of such an important event, made by a contem« 
porarj'poet, vrill rank along witli tlie Hamayava and 
the Mahahharaio, whicli are contemporary records of 
the great events. 

In the poem, containing forty seven Cantos, one can 
see the great poetic talent of the author, shining in the 
midst of a sincerit}’ of motive and nobility of purpose. 
A high theme has found a worth)’ evponenL 

I must say a word about tlie language in ,which 
the poem is \vritten. Sanskrit is supposed to be a "dead 
language"; and one may wonder why this poem is 
written in a language which only a few can understand 
and fewer still can appreciate. But Sanskrit is dead only 
to those whose heart has no life. To those who know 
Sanskrit, it is as alive as any other language and more alive 
than many "living languages". The only other language 
known in the whole of India is English, and at this time 
in the histoi)'^ of India, English may be the most 
inappropriate language to record such sacred events. 
Further, there may be more persons who know Sanskrit 
in India than English, although those who know it 
may not be so prominent at present in public notice ; but 
they are the people who will lead the nation in future. 

Further, the mass of the people of India can be 
reached at present only in the various regional languages 
and not in English. If the theme is to be presented in 



the regional languages, those who can do it isith effect all 
know Sanskrit, in every iinguistic region of India ; the 
same cannot be said of English. Thus, I consider it 
extremely proper that such, an important book should 
have been written in the true national langu2^e of India, 
Sanskrit. 

Of the poem all that I can say, after reading it very 
carefully, is that 

It is ** Truth presented with poetic ** Beauty*^ 
for the ** Good ** of Alh 


C. Kunhan Raja 



PREFACE 


I have been often asked why I do not write 
in a ‘living’ language and my reply has been 
that any language in which one can write on a 
modern subject is a living language and Sans- 
krit, therfore, is as much alive as any other 
language spoken in India. In my humble 
•opinion Sanskrit lends itself beautifully to 
depict the spiritual grandeur of Bapu’s creed 
of Truth and Ahimsa. Sanslcrit has lived for 
thousands of years in spite of numerous foreign 
invasions and will live as long as India lives. 

I was urged to write Uttarasatyagraha Gita 
by Bhikshu Nirmalananda of the Gandhi Mission 
in Tiruvennainallur in South India. He in- 
formed me early in May 1944 that his Mission 
had sent out circulars all over India inviting 
Sanskritists to write an epic of Satyagraha as 
preached and practised by Bapu. The manu- 
script had to be delivered by the end of Septem- 
ber. Would I compete for it? He asked- 
“How did you know about an obscure person 
like, me?” I inq[uired, when the Bhikshu 
admitted frankly that he had only heard of me 
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GANDHI VISITS THE VICEEOY 

Cl-4] 

t 

After his release from the Yeravda jail in 193 ^^, 
Mahatma Gandhi stayed a few days in- Bombay before 
going to his Siram on the bank of the Sabarmati. This 
river which had dried up since his departure some 
years ago, now overflowed and danced with joy as if 
to welcome the sage. In the outskirts of the 3.Sram, 
birds which had remained silent so long, now greeted 
him ydth an outpour of sweet warbling. The great 
patriot remained at the Afiram a few days before 
proceeding to Simla for an interview with the Viceroy. 

[5-16] 

He stayed there with Smt. Amrit Kaur who, though 
bom of a prince, had renounced all luxuries and taken 
the vow of Satj^graha. She waited upon Gandhi as 
Draupadi upon Lord Krishna. Fanned by the fragrant 
Himalayan air wafted through pine forests,. G^dh! 
started for the Viceregal House with a set purpose. It 
is said that the Sage Narada of the Primeval age' 
revelled in warfare between Gods and demons. Clad 
in a cloth of gold tissue and decked with necklaces of 
corals, he used to urge Indra to flight; but to Gandhi 
the sage of today a fight between the Ruler and the 

cTc t 
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Ruled has always been distasteful. In a short dhoti 
and a piece of khadi covering his shoulders, he arrived 
at the Viceregal palace and became the cynosuTO of 
every eye. Though fragile he beamed with lustre, 
though humble he looked mighty. 

[ 17 - 26 ] 

At the portals of the palace stood erect, tall, 
broad-shouldered Sikh bodyguards, holding silver maces 
in their hands. As they saw Gandhi enter the gate, 
they bowed to him reverentially. Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy, welcomed 'Gandhi as Duryodhana had wel- 
comed Lord Krishna in the prehistoric times. The 
Crown Representative suggested his visitor's attending 
the forthcoming 'Round Table Conference in London. 
At the same time he insisted that the Boycott move- 
ment should cease, for, he said, it created a bad 
feeling between Britain and India. Gandhi said that 
he would certainly go to London if it were for the 
good of his country. At the same time while imploring 
the Viceroy to repeal the Salt Tax which had distressed 
the poor,cGandhi added : 

' “Salt''^as made by the Creator for the nutrition of 
human beings andmo Ruler has a right to snatch it from 
them. - .If 'a (King’can levy a tax on salt why not, then, 
on 'air, .water and even'&e ? Let there be an eternal 
bond ;of 'friend^p between England and' India and 
hence, 1 beg.of you to remove the Salt Tax and release 
the political' prisonCTS who are languishing in jails,” 
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[ 27 - 32 ] 

The Viceroy having consented, Gandhi felt some- 
what relieved. In the primeval times the Divine Sage, 
Lord Krishna, wishmg to negotiate peace with Pandavas 
and Kaurawas, went to Duryodhana’s palace but the 
latter did not care to abide by his good advice. His 
efforts being thus frustrated. Lord Krishna returned to 
his city disappointed. But the earthly sage of today, 
went away partially satisfied. He was not, however, 
over-jubilant, for the attainment of complete Swaraj was 
then his one and only goal. Wise men are not satisfied 
until they achieve their object. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact was duly made but has 
remained merely in name ever since. 

2 

GANDHI GOES TO EUBOFE 
[ 1 - 6 ] 

In the spring of 1933 Congress session met at 
Karachi when Mahatma Gandhi was imanimously 
elected its sole representative at the forthcoming Round 
Table Conference. The following was the mandate of 
the Congress. 

“We want Mahatma Gandhi to fulfil our mission, 
namely, the attainment of complete Independence of 
India. The question that has to be discussed at the 
Conference is that India should be independent with 
regard to the army, finance, and foreign affairs." 
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[7-15] 

Within a few months Gandhi was ready to start for 
the R, T. C. Before his departure, thirty-five thousand 
people gathered on the Azad Maidan in Bombay to 
hear his voice. And indeed, as the vast crowd sat 
breathless, words flowed from his mouth like veritable 
pearls: 

"I solemnly promise you, my fiiends,” he said, 
"that I shall strive for the welfare of my country with 
all my heart. I shall try to bring relief to my country- 
men by means of Ahimsa alone. For that is the divine 
weapon of good people. If I should fail you, you must 
stone me to death. There should be no mercy, for an 
enem}’’ is preferable to a betrayer. At the R. T. C. 
I shall speak of our cherished goal of complete Inde- 
pendence. Believe me, brothers and sisters, the lamp 
of truth alone will dispel the darkness of our misery. 
Meanwhile, kdep up your faith in Satyagraha and do 
not resist the Ruler by violence. Sacrifice for one's 
motherland is bound to produce a good result. And no 
suffering borne for his mother is too great for a good son." 

[16-19] 

As he spoke, Gandhi was considerably moved. 
His speech brought comfort to the vast crowd before 
him. Beautiful flowers were offered to him. He 
touched them, as he touched the hearts- of the people- 
with wise words. 
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The following day, Gandhi, the idol of his country- 
men, started on his voynge cheerfully. On account of 
the monsoon, the sea was rough and was put to shame 
as it were by his peaceful atmosphere. The great 
crowd gathered at the mole, continued cheering him 
until the steamer looked like a mere speck on the 
horizon and then, vanished out of sight. 

[ 20 - 27 ] 

On board the steamer Sarojini, Mira Ben and his 
son attended on him and he spent the day in 
meditation and spiiming. The ship tossed by gigantic 
waves performed a boisterous dance as it were and 
gradually as the sea became calm, quieted down as 
though thoroughly exhausted. First at Aden, then ^ 
at Port Said, when the steamer halted, each jetty * 
was crowded with hundreds of Indians. The great 
big trays laden with flowers and fruit that were brought 
for Gandhi filled the boat as they did his fellow passen- 
gers with amazement. Englishmen, who had alwa3»s 
ridiculed Gandhi and Satyagraha, began to realize his 
greatness and spoke to him cordially. Little children 
who had been formerly prevented by their mothers 
from approaching him now begged him for sweets, 
Englishwomen who had looked upon him as an enemy 
were now ashamed of their ignorance and started 
chatting with him. Young girls, hearing the hum 
of his spinning -Wheel, gave up games on board and tried 
to spin with him. 
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[ 28 - 36 ] 

. At the end of the thirteenth day, the steamer 
arrived early in the morning at Venice, a beautiful city 
not unlike Srinagar. The citizens who had heard 
of Gandhi’s arrival, awaited him, bubbling with curi- 
osity. When the steamer was anchored they filled the 
place with cheers of welcome. Those who could speak 
English conversed with him ; others, delighted to see 
him, whispered amongst themselves:. "Could this 
peaceful man be St. Peter? Or could he be Jesus 
himself, the liberator of the distressed ? ” Such were the 
strange remarks of the Italian people who have no race 
prejudice. Good people are not carried away by estef- 
nal appearances. Children eager to take his autograph 
and vying with each other, surrounded Gandhi with 
small albums in their hands. When he, clad in pure 
khadi, got down from the boat, the crowd followed him 
to the railway station. As the train to London -was 
about to leave; the Italian crowd vociferously shouted, 
ariva derchi” " ariva derchi” (Let us see you again I 
Let us see yeu again I). 

3 

THE SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

[ 1 - 5 ] 

When Gandhi arrived at the great cosmopolis,. 
Londoners, amazed at his simple garb, followed him 
Vrith great curiosity. Wherever he was seen, photo- 
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graphers focussed him as astronomers a new star. 
Some people called him a yo^, others a naked fakir, 
■while some others dubbed him as a juggler. But 
\7ise Englishmen called him a savant. Gandhi, equal!}* 
indifferent to praise or censure, was amused to read 
accounts of himself in the newspapers. One can hardly 
expect people who attach undue importance to 
external appearences to realize the greatness of men 
like Mahatma Gandhi. 

[ 8 - 17 ] 

In the month of October when the autumnal moon 
was at the height of her glory, the second Round 
Table Conference began. There were delegates who 
were opposed to the Indian National Congress such 
as Shuffi, Huq, Jinnah and others : Pal and Ambedkar, 
the leaders of Indian Christians and the depressed 
classes respectively; Sapru, Jaykar, and a few wealthy 
British merchants long settled in India. Besides these 
were patriots like Pandit Malaviya, Orator Sarojini 
and others. Lastly, ministers from Baroda, Bikaner, 
Mysore, Gwalior,, and other Indian States attended 
the Conference to pay their homage to the Sovereign. 
Gandhi knew that there were some leaders who would 
welcome a separate electorate. He was entirely 
against it for, in his opinion, the depressed classes who 
had uptil BOW occupied the lowest status in the Hindu 
society, would by a separate electorate be in a far 
worse position. Opposed to their removal from the 
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Hindu fold he held a quiet consultation \nth the 
leaders of the depressed classes and other delegates. 
But he found himself ftustrated at every step. When 
there is a question of sel^-interest, selfish persons 
think little of their brethren, or their motherland. 
If these men had only accepted Gandhi’s viewpoint, 
the sun of Independence, breaking through the black 
dbud of slavery, would have shone out by now in India. 

[ 18 - 36 ] 

The King opened the Conference, When Gandhi 
rose to speak, he expressed his views in a bold and 
dignified speech t 

«By the command of the Indian National Con- 
gress, I stand before your Majesty to proclaim our 
fitness for obtaining complete independence for India. 
This includes full control of the army, finance, and 
administration of foreigu affairs. When we get the 
control of the army it does not mean that the 
British officers and commanders will have to leave us. 
On the contrary, we would expect them to train our 
countrymen. When the British transfer the Govern- 
ment to us; they should give counsel to Indian soldiers 
about their duty to their country so that they realize 
that by obeying orders they serve her as though she 
were their long-lost mother now recovered. We do 
not wish to have freedom for pride or self-glorification, 
nor to show to the world that we have severed 
our connexion with the British. ,We want them 
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to be OUT colleagues until such time when either 
of us would like to part company peacefully. All we 
want is equality without the slightest discnmination. 
Once I was proud to be a British subject but in course 
of time I lost faith in it. I prefer now to be called 
a. rebel to being a slave. We want citizenship in a 
representative Government of our own and not in the 
commonwealth of British Empire. 

“A good understanding between a Ruler and his 
subjects is beneficial to both. And may God keep an 
imbreakable bond of friendship between us and the 
British. But such a partnership is only possible in a 
free India. That is the wish of the Indian National 
Congress.” 

[ 37 - 46 ] 

When Gandhi’s eloquent speech ended, the Presi- 
dent of the R. T. C. announced that whatever had 
been decided at the first Round Table Conference held 
good, namely, Dominion Status for India and Federal 
Government, with separate electorates ; and that arran- 
gement wodd soon come into force. After this unex- 
pected announcement Gandhi while thanking the Presi- 
dent at the end of the meeting said that it pained 
him to say that thenceforth their paths were sundered 
apart. 

And thus ended the secpnd R. T. C. at which 
Gandhi’s speech had seemed like a cry in a wilderness. 
Before he left England, he received pressing imitations 
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from numerous associations to speak on the political 
situation in India. Righteous men who heard him 
felt convinced by Gandhi’s speeches, others blamed 
their own countrymen in India. And Mahatma Gandhi 
though not successful in his mission, did not despair. 
The brave do not cease striving until they reach 
their goal. 

[ 46 - 52 ] 

On his way home he went with his party to 
Switzerland of the almost Himalayan grandeur. His 
learned friend Remain Rolland who lived there 
was his host. It was he who had acquainted the 
West of the essence of Satyagraha and of Gandhi's 
noble life. Indeed, the deeds of great men cannot 
but appeal to savants. Gandhi spent a few days in 
the beautiful country of Switzerland, enjoying its 
salubrious climate and talking to his host intimately 
about the political aud social problems of India. It was 
not, however, long before letters came from home 
informing Gandhi of the despair of his countrymen at 
his failure at the R. T. C., and arraous to remove the 
cloud of their despondency, he hurried back to India. 

4 

NO.TAZ CAMPAIGN 
, [ 1 - 6 ] 

The No-Tax campaign in Bengal and the U. P. 
was followed by disturbances everywhere. 
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Terrorists, incensed "vrith oppression and bent on 
the destruction of white people, committed reckless 
crimes. At Tipperah, Dacca, Midnapore and other 
places, magistrates were nearly killed and others in- 
jured. The magistrate at Tipperah was put to death by 
two young women. Alas ! that a murderous tendency 
should he found even in women I 

Some innocent Congressmen, suspected of inciting 
these crimes were punished, while others were interned. 
Congress leaders condemned these atrocities, never- 
theless they were held responsible by the Government. 

[7-123 

Soon after his return to India, Gandhi went to 
Simla to interview the Viceroy to plead for the inno- 
cence of Congressmen. But when be got there, the 
Viceroy sent him a message that he would welcome 
Gandhi provided the latter was not going to discuss 
about the outrages. Gandhi answered that he was 
not prepared to acknowledge the crime of his country- 
men. If His Excellency did not give him a right 
hearing and would not consider the cases of the accused 
in a just manner, Civil Disobedience Campaign would be 
launched again. The Viceroy replied that no well- 
established Government would tolerate such an 
unlawful threat made by a national organization. 

[13-24] ' 

Finally, his last effort at a reconciliation havmg 
failed, Gandhi declared Civil Disobedience. No sooner 
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“had he announced the programme than he was arrested 
•and imprisoned in the Yaravda jail in Poona. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and other leaders by hundreds were 
rushed into prison like animals in a pit. To stake 
terror into the hearts of the people, most cruel and 
■unprecedented ordinances were enacted. A number of 
strange laws sprang up like mushrooms during the mon- 
‘Soon. For instance, a man or a woman merely suspect- 
'ed of following the programme of Satyagraha, could be 
arrested by an officer of the Government. Similarly, 
he had the right to confiscate anj'body's money and 
property and even to jail him without a trial. He 
•could also punish or imprison Congress volunteers who 
■prevented agriculturists from paying the land tak. 
Any organization suspected of breaking laws would be 
•proclaimed punishable. Also, those who stopped the 
-sale of foreign goods could be arrested and sent to jail. 
Similarly, any one shouting the slogan "Boycott British 
Goods” would be punished at any officer’s discretion. 
Thus this poisonous plant of relentless ordinances 
leading to thousands of afflictions, spread out its roots 
all over India. 

[25-35] 

The new Viceroy of India, Lord Willingdon, thought 
he could crush the Congress within six weeks. But 
he did not know its real strength for, indeed, the tree of 
Satyagraha bears fruit* only after a long time. In the 
previous struggle of Satyagraha twenty-five thousand 
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persons went to jail but now within ten months over 
ninety thousand were locked up behind the prison 
bars. Old men, women and children were tortured by 
policemen who tried to extort secrets of the Congress 
programme. Indeed, they say that Yama's* tortures 
are unbearable. But little do they know of the harass- 
ment of the police and of their threats. “Where are 
the Congress papers ? Where are your Congress volun- 
teers ? ” were their perpetual quenes, accompanied by 
a lathi charge. A certain man had had his hair pulled 
out one by one by the police who wanted to force him 
to reveal the activities of the Congress. But this brave 
Satyagrahi kept his mouth sealed. Even the fierce rays 
of the sun cannot unfold the petals of the night lotus. 

In spite of this repression, however, the Congress 
continued its activities, A similar struggle of Satya- 
graha had never been seen before. 

5 

COUGEESS AT DELHI 
[1-6] 

It was surmised that the flame of the Congress had 
been entirely extinguished. Yet even a navigator 
sometimes knoweth not of the submarine fire concealed 
in the depths of the sea. 


* Death 
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Although banned, the annual session of the Con- 
gress was held for a few short minutes at Delhi that 
year when four resolutions were announced : 

2. “Acquisition of complete Independence. 

2. Congratulations to the heroes of various Pro- 
vinces. 

3. Mahatma Gandhi’s order to be carrried out 
with implicit faith in his judgement. 

4. Congratulations to all men and women in 
different provinces who had been non-violent 
under grave provocation. 

These four resolutions which were passed at the 
meeting came to the knowledge of the Government. 

[7-10] 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the President of 
the Congress, was arrested on his way to Delhi but 
was soon released,.— He was the only one who had 
been kept out of prison when the other leaders were 
incarcerated. In spite of his advanced age, this revered 
gentleman worked ceaselessly for the national cause 
with inexhaustible energy and always instilled patri- 
otism into the hearts of his countrymen. Endowed 
with great integrity, he did not hesitate to g^ve a 
statement to the press of the outrageous behaviour of 
Government officials. 

Many young men when they had any difficulty, 
approachd hirn for the solution of their problems. 
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SATZAGB A HA BANNED 
[1-4] 

Before going to jail, Vallabbbhai Patel had made 
a list of those men ■w'ho were fit to be the Presidents 
of the Congress. As each new President was arrested 
another filled his place. Some remained a week before 
being rushed into jail, others two or three days, while 
some others even a few hours. Those who remained 
behind did not despair but on the contrary were 
engrossed in greater activities. 

[5-12] 

Volunteers stood in the .market, imploring 
tradesmen to boycott the sale of British cloth, liquor 
and other article. They tried to impress upon them 
that by the sale of British goods, they were encou- 
raging England's prosperity and b}-- not selling khadi, 
they added to India’s poverty. "Do not be the cause 
of your country’s ruin. Desist at once from touching 
other country's produce,” — ^thus appealed the volun- 
teers, who were beaten and sent to jail. In Bengal 
and the U. P., volunteers urged agriculturists not to 
pay the land tax. In many prorinces, people manu- 
factured salt in defiance of the law and were at 
once jailed. To celebrate the Independence Day, or 
Gandhi or Xehru day the national flag was hoisted. 
The police tore it to pieces and hundreds were arrested. 
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As printing presses were confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, hand-written bulletins were circulated so that 
the people would know everything about the daily 
occurrences, such as the harassment of the imprisoned 
men by the police and the torture of others who were 
engaged in Congress activities. 

[ 13 - 18 ] 

The jails were filled with arrested men like 
slaugher-houses with sheep. Most of these political 
prisoners were put in the C class and treated by jailors 
like ordinary criminals. In ‘the B class there were 
only a very few prisoners whereas the A elass remain- 
ed empty. Nevertheless, the Congress activities 
continued as vigorously as during the first Satya- 
graha campaign but the intensity had somewhat 
diminished. 

Repression of the Government deepem'ng, their 
tyranny became greater every day. 

Meanwhile the Congress though depleted of its 
funds, received large sums of money from anonymous 
donors. 


7 

■ THE WHITE PAPER 
[ 1 - 3 ] 

While Gandhi was serving his term of imprison- 
ment at Yeravda, Lord Lothian, an English diplomat, 
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arrived in India ■vrith his comnrittee sometime in 
"January '1932. He came to work out the plan of 
a separate electorate. He was deputed by the British 
Government which had ignored Gandhi's speech at the 
Round Table Conference. 

[4-10] 

Immensely distressed at the thought of a separate 
electorate, Gandhi was determined to oppose the White 
Paper at any cost. He felt certain that it would crush 
all national aspirations and would darken the hearts 
of the people; and as the greatest friend of the 
depressed classes, he -wrote his views to Mr Samuel 
Hoare, the then Secretary of State for India. The 
latter sent a dry answer, asking Gandhi to a-wait Lord 
Lothian’s arrival with regard to the electorate question. 
At the same time, he wrote that Lord Lothian would 
give the utmost consideration to Gandhi's point of 
view but the final decision would rest with the Prime 
Minister, iMr McDonald. In a short time the latter 
announced that the depressed classes would have an 
electorate separate from caste Hindus and would be 
given greater privileges. 

[11-18] 

On the announcement of the award, Gandhi 
resolved to fast unto death and informed the Prime 
Minister of his intention. The news of his intended 
fast spread all over India like a forest conflagration, 
burning the hearts of the people with anxiety. IWiile 

2 H. H. 
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the whole country was fretting for Gandhi, Pandit 
Malaviya and others gathered in Poona to see him 
but Gandhi prevented them from coming to the jail, 
Thousands of messages came from every part of the 
countr}’’, imploring Gandhi to give up the idea of the 
fast. As his friends struggled to save his life, his 
enemies ridiculed him. Petty-minded people called 
him hysterical, while others despised him as a cunning 
bully. Gandhi uTote & statement in answer to their 
unjust accusations as follows : 

[ 19 - 26 ] 

"I am not resorting to any ruse or a threat for 
the fulfilment of my object. Love for my country 
alone urges me to take this vow and I shall make 
this sacrifice for Truth, for the welfare of my country. 
In the sacred fire of sacrifice, I shall offer my fast 
as an oblation so that my countrymen may obtain 
its fruit. " If there was anything dearer than my life, 
I would gladly give it just to wipe out the curse of 
untoiichability. But alas ! there is nothing dearer than 
my life. The uplift of the depressed classes is dearer 
to me than even Swaraj. Let the message of renounce- 
ment of untouchability be stamped on every heart, 
in every house, and thus bring solace to the depressed 
classes. Durmg a long meditation, an inner voice which 
was distinctly audible,^ guided me in my action 
and inspired by that voice alone, I have resorted to 
•this vow.” 
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[ 27 - 29 ] 

As Gandhi was intent on carrying ont his vow, the 
caste Hindus decided to oppose the Prime Minister's 
decision. Pandit Malaviya and others, sensing an 
untoward result of Gandhi’s fast, invited some of the 
leaders including Ambedkar, Rajendra and others to 
meet in Bombay. 

[ 30 - 32 ] 

Gandhi’s friends Andrews, Lansbury and^Polak 
gave publicity to his fast in England, its object and 
the gravity of the situation. These S3'mpathetic and 
far-sighted Englishmen were aware of the fact that 
Gandhi's end would lead to a great catastrophe. 

[ 33 - 44 ] 

Sleantime Rajah, a leader of the depressed classes, 
and himself a ^udra, rushed to Poona to beg of 
Gandhi not to fast Cables poured from friends in 
England, requesting him to give up the idea of the 
fast. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister again, 
informing him of the avowed fast and its object : 

“Although my decision of fasting unto death is 
painful to many people there is no other course for 
one who is devoted to the righteous cause. I shall 
not change my decision even if I am released by the 
Government, Alas! there is no other way on earth 
for me to oppose you. I vazy be wrong in thinking 
that 3'’Our award would prove disastrous. In that case 
m3* death would compensate m3* error and countless 
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men and women will be free from anxiety on my 
account. If on the other hand, my viewpoint is right 
as I am certain it is, I shall soon obtain the'" fruit of 
the sacrifice for Truth. I am inspired by God. to 
undertake this vow and have infinite faith in the Divine 
inspiration. If God wishes, I may yet live for the 
service of mankind. There is no other resort for me 
but Him. Who can undo His will? No countryman of 
mine should be branded with the scar of untoucha- 
bility, for in the division of four castes of India, this 
is not known,” 

But Gandhi’s appeal made so impression on the 
Prime Minister, 


8 

EEMOVAL OP UNTOUOHABILITY 
El-15] 

Pandit Malaviya at last convened a meeting in 
Bombay which was attended by Ambedkar, Rajendra 
Prasad and others. It was then unamimously decided 
to ban untouchability. Before long these leaders, 
wishing to bring about a quick compromise, gathered in 
Poona and solemnly promised Gandhi that those who 
had been branded as untouchable, would thenceforth be 
known as Harijans. That they would thenceforth have 
the same privileges as other Hindus, such as of drawing 
water from public wells and of being admitted in 
schools and public institutions. That the leadem should, 
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as their sacred duly, remove other shameful handicaps 
against Harijans puch as their exclusion from temples 
etc. That Harijans would have a right to be appointed 
to the highest posts and would be ^ven an important 
consideration in the administration of the countiyv - 
That the removal of the blot of untouchabilit}’- would be 
the first law enacted on the attainment of Swaraj and 
that an appeal should be made to the Government to 
set aside every year a certain sum of money for the 
education of Harijans. 

Such were the righteous resolutions passed at 
Poona, resolutions to purify the hearts of caste Hindus, 

[ 16 - 24 ] ' 

At sunset that day Gandhi, in the midst of his dear 
friends, conducted the evening prayer and later, happy 
at the prospect of the future uplift of Hanjans, broke 
his fast. Sarojini served him his first sip of orange juice. 

From Cape Comorin to Himalaya shone the halo of 
the Mahatma’s fame and the fruit of his austere penance 
was shared by everyone in the land. Hundreds of men 
and women earnestly occupied themselves in the service 
of Harijans. The Government watched their intense 
activity with an envious eye and tried to prevent visitors 
from seeing GandhL His wife Kasturba was removed 
from his side. Thereupon, he represented to the 
Government that he could not do any work of the 
Harijan uplift without the help of his co-workers, and 
that he was as helpless as a wrecked ship without his 
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wife who had always helped him in the service of 
mankind. Subsequently, the Govemmeht complied 
with his request and the saintly Kasturba was lodged 
by his side again. Visitors connected with theHarijan 
- uplift programme were also allowed to see him. 

9 

PANDIT MALAYIYA EXPOSES THE POLICE 

[1-13] 

Six months later, the annual Congress session though 
banned by the Government, was held at Calcutta. 
Pandit Malaviya who was to preside at the Session, 
was arrested by the police on his way to Calcutta. The 
arrest of this great man heightened the zeal of the people 
and of the delegates who had gathered for the Congress. 
In the absence of Pandit Malaviya Mr Aney was elected 
as the President. He accepted the great honour and as 
he Was about to start with the proceedings of the meeting, 
he was arrested along with other prominent Congress- 
men. Amongst them was Sen Gupta's English wife and 
Mrs Nehru. A^ number of Congress delegates though 
beaten by the police with lathis, remained at the 
meeting fearlessly. And in that surging sea of huma- 
nity, disturbed by the police, the following resolutions 
were announced: 

“We shall not accept anything short of complete 
independence and removal of the ordinances. Our 
struggle, which is fair and just for the achievement of 
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freedom is to go on with vigorous activity.' Foreign 
cloth to be boycotted always and Indians to wear khadi 
exclusively. The Government which represses the 
subjects with ruthless law will not be obeyed by us. 
Patriotic fridians should not be deceived by the Prime 
Minister's new enactment of the White Paper which is 
intended to stabilize Britain's Imperialism.” 

[14-20] 

At the close of the Congress session Pandit 
Malaviya and most of the Congress members were 
released from the police lock-up. As soon as Pandit 
Malaviya was set free he published a statement about 
the Congress session. He cited vivid instances of the 
lathi charge made by the police to disperse the meeting 
and challenged the authonties to hold aU inquiry into 
the action of the police. But the Government, fully 
aware of the facts of the case, turned a deaf ear to 
Pandit Malaviya's challenge with their usual official 
hauteur. 


10 

GANDHI’S THREE WEEKS’ PAST 
[1-5] 

After his release from the jail Gandhi again under- 
took three weeks' fast for self-purification as well as to 
help those whe were helping the Harijan cause. Before 
starting it, he made the following statement : 
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After praying to God for my own purification and 
physical strength to help me, I shall fast for twenty-one 
days. I hope my friends will pray to God that I come 
off this test of Truth safely. May tlie party for whom 
I am going to fast be successful. Whether I live or die 
depends on God's will. I hope the Sanatanists ignore 
the result of the vow I have undertaken -and pray to 
God that the face of Truth which has been closed by a 
golden receptacle be opened by the gloiy cf right- 
ecus deeds." 

' [ 6 - 20 ] 

As soon as Gandhi was released from jail he wrote 
in the Eari^an : 

“The burden of responsibility which is doubled by 
my release must be borne by me alone. I don't think, 
it will give me any happiness, for the attempt in the 
quest of Truth will mean a great mental strain. If there is 
any agitation or discord among people, the object of my 
fast will be frustrated. I have now changed my mind 
regarding Civil Disobedience and all the brave people 
who have done it, deserve great praise. There should 
be no secrecy in the national activity. If people resort 
to it they are sure to fail. I therefore assure the leaders 
that our cause will not suffer even if there is only one 
man to practise Civil Disobedience openly. For attain- 
ing success, good character is essential. I beg of Mr 
Aney, the President of the Congress, not to launch Civil 
Disobedience .until the^end of my fast andjequest the 
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Government to repeal aU the new ordinances and release 
all persons who have heen im^soned for Civil Disobe- 
dience. If by God’s grace, I pass this Truth-test, I shall 
advise the leaders about my fiiture programme accordmg 
to the circumstances easting at the time. And if the 
.Government do not think me too presumptuous I shall 
advise them also about an honourable compromise. 
If there is no reconcih’ation between the Government 
and the people, the latter will certainly be disposed to 
Civil Disobedience. The Government will again enact 
a lot of cruel ordinances and officials may harass people 
like wolfs terrorizing helpless kids," 

11 

MASS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE ABANDONED 

[ 1 - 9 ] 

Gandhi further wrote : 

"If the Government are really anxious to have^ 
peace, it will not be difficult to establish it if they seek 
the co-operation of the Congress. -But could there be- 
any question of reconciliation between the Ruler and 
his subjects so long as thousands of the latter are 
incarcerated? Nothing could be done as long as 
Nehru, Abdul Ghafl&r Khan, Vallabhbhai and others 
are buried alive. While these men are in jail, others 
who are out of it vsill not abstain from Civil Disobe- 
dience. I request pressmen and other visitors not to 
disturb me, for it is not possible for me to discuss 
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politics while I am. fasting. Let’ every one think that I 
am still in jail. I have taken this vow of two fasts to 
promise the Government to restore peace so that they 
may not think that I am taking advantage of my 
release. Let people not defy the Government directly 
or indirectly until the end of my fast, Even after.^ 
going through this fast if there is gloom in the atmo- 
sphere, I shall request the Government to send me 
back to jail.” 

[10-14] 

When Mr Aney knew Gandhi's views, he called 
off Civil Disobedience for two months. ' The Govern- 
ment, however, did not release any of the prisoners 
lest they start agitation again. 

Just at this time came a letter from Vienna. It 
was written and jointly signed by Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Vithalbhai Patel, reproaching Gandhi for the 
cessation of Civil Disobedience which was tantamount 
to admission of defeat. They assured him that if the 
Congress changed its policy completely, Swaraj would 
not be far off. 


12 

EARTHQUAKE IN BIHAR 
[1-5] 

On account of his mother's illnessPandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was released from the Allahabad jail. He 
remained near his mother until her end, then hastened to 
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Poona to see Gandhi. Since the latter’s return from the 
R. T. C., they had not seen each other, both having^ been 
lodged in different jails. So vrhen they met, they had 
a good deal to talk about the future political programme. 

[ 6 - 19 ] 

Meanwhile Gandhi abstained for the time 'being 
from further activity of Satyagraha and plunged himself 
in the Harijan programme. He wandered for fen 
jhonths all over India, collecting the views of various 
provinces' regarding anti-untouchabilit5^ If he succeeded, 
he told himself ; in wiping out the blot of untouchability, 
he would fulfil the object of his life ; otherwise, though 
living, he would be as good as dead. Nursing this 
thought constantly he convened a meeting in every 
town he visited. Every one of these meetings was 
drowded to overflowing. People placed at his feet vast 
sums of money, and to his great surprise he collected in 
a short time eight lakhs of rupees. His tour was a great 
success except that it was marred by two unfortunate 
incidents of violence as in Poona, when the municipal 
council wanted to congratulate him on his successful 
four. As Gandhi, accompanied by his followers, arrived 
at the meeting and was about to accept the address, 
some unknown man threw a bomb towards him. Most 
fortunately however it burst elsewhere and injured a 
few persons and Gandhi was not hurt. The criminal 
managed to escape. Another incident happened at a 
meeting in Ajmere when a certain Brahman broke the 
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head of a man who was agaidst anti-untouchability. 
Gandhi, distressed at this intolerant action,^ fasted a 
week for atonement. 

[ 20 - 26 ] 

Hardly had Gandhi finished his tour when a terrible 
earthquake befell the province of Bihar. Vast tracts of 
fields were completely destroyed. Public buildings, 
houses and huts were razed to the ground in a moment 
and several millions of families rendered homeless. In 
the twinkling of an eye, children were crushed and 
thousands of men and women died on the spot. When 
Gandhi heard this ghastly news, he was melted with 
pity and tears rolled down his eyes. He rushed imme- 
diately to Bihar where he spent a month, working day^ 
and night and showing the poor people a way to regain 
their livelihood. With a staff in his hand, he went on 
foot from Tillage to village and acquainted himself with 
the most pitiable condition of the homeless villager?. 
Immediately he sent for a few young volunteers to help 
him in the rescue work. 

[ 27 - 29 ] 

The havoc that was wrought in Bihar by the cruel 
stroke of Destiny could not have been adequately 
described even by the greatest poets of yore. Twenty 
thousand persons were destroyed in a moment and all 
the harvest was buried under a heap of sand. Thou- 
sands of lakes, a countless number of houses and fields 
suffered complete annihilation. 
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' [30-35] 

; Large sums of money poured in from all parts of the 
qountry for the relief of these unfortunate people who 
were sunk in a chaos of disaster. People from all the 
provinces contributed readily to the fund and in a few 
weeks a sum of twenty-seven lakhs of rupees w^ collec- 
ted much to the astonishment of the Government. 
Amongst those who came to Bihar to render help was 
Kehru who served the afBicted people in person. Soon 
after, he spoke at two meetings in Calcutta, declaiming 
the severity of the Government officials and was soon, 
arrested and sent to jail. 


IS 


OOXTNCn. ENTRY 
[1-3] 

Sis months later, a few Congress leaders including 
Mr Aney and others met in Poona. As there was a 
difference of opinion about Civil Disobedience amongst 
Congress members, Mahatma Gandhi derided to do it 
on his own. After that he was imprisoned, set free, 
again imprisoned and again released. Thus the Govern- 
ment played a cat and mouse game with him. 

[4-14] 

' The All-India Swaraj Party which was formerly • 
organized by Mrs Annie Besant, Mr Bhulabhai Desai, 
Dr Ansari had for a long time remained in a dormant 
^tate on account of the political upheaval in the 
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country. And to revive this slumbering organization 
a meeting under the presidentship of Dr Ansari was 
held in Delhi when a resolution about launching 
individual Civil Disobedience was passed. It was also 
decided that those who wished to keep out of it should 
try hard for election and after entering the Legislative 
Assembly strive to have -all the ordinances as well 
as the White Paper repealed. The final decision of the 
Programme was to' rest with Mahatma Gandhi. Almost 
immediately after the meeting, Dr Ansari and Mr Desai 
approached Gandhi who was then staying in a village 
of Saharsha in Bihar. It was his day of silence. 
Although he did not know what had passed at the 
All-India Swaraj Party meeting, he had already written 
a statement as to what he had thought about 
council entry : v 

[ 15 - 24 ] 

''Every one knows why I am in favour of the 
council entry. Those who are not doing Civil 
Disobedience, should not only try for election but think 
it their duty to serve their country according to their 
own might. As I have said before, the lamp of 
Satyagraha can be lighted even by one man if he loves 
Truth. Inspired by an inner voice, I am determined 
to shoulder the burden of Civil Disobedience alone. 
I am of opinion that the message of Satyagraha has not 
yet reached the hearts of the masses. During my tour 
I noticed -that this spiritual message .could spread 
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quickly but the efforts of the people have been slow. 
My volunteers were amazed to see the enthusiasm of 
the crowds gathered to meet me while we wandered 
from place to place. The spiritual power of Satyagraha- 
is incomparable.'^ The leader who knows its essence is 
the only one who can impart it to those who do not 
know howto use it. 

[ 25 - 29 ] 

".One should know the real efficacy of this weapon 
as a clever surgeon knows his instruments. Ever}’’ on& 
is not able to use it. Some may succeed if they have 
an expert in wielding this weapon and I have to be 
more careful than a surgeon, for, he has had a 
complete training while I am just a searcher. A 
Satyagrahi controls knowledge of everything. A pupil 
moves step by step. He sees his step but never looks 
in advance. 

[ 30 - 38 ] 

"The inmates of my Ashram do not think that 
Civil Disobedience should be used for obtaining Swaraj, 
I advise all the Congressmen to desist from Civil Dis- 
obedience. So long as I live, they should put that burden 
on me and be guided by me or some one who is more 
capable than I, I am the founder and organizer of 
Satyagraha and hence those who were initiated into 
Civil Disobedience by me, should ^ve it up immediately. 
I am certain that there is no better path than the path 
of Satyagraha for getting .India’s independence. Brute 
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force holds no candle before its eflScaoy and it deserves 
a far higher place than violence and vrar. If the plan of 
Satyagraha is kindled by God it would even break the 
stony heart of a ruthless Ruler who strikes terror in the 
hearts of his subjects. ' , 

[ 38 - 46 ] 

“I agree that those who offered Civil Disobedience 
have had some success but they have not succeeeded in 
touching the Ruler’s heart. Those who have consecrated 
their lives to selflessness and voluntary poverty and also 
those who are engrossed in an occupation for the progress 
of the nation and are ever keen about khadi, spinning 
and promoting unity, should be ready to do Civil Dis- 
obedience when the time comes. When the Ruler’s heart 
is touched, then only Satyagraha will have won its fruit 
Its truth must be searched by one man only. Satya- 
graha has never been put to test by us before, and that 
is why I am going to attempt it Let me tell you again 
^ibout its true nature. Satyagraha is not Civil Disobe- 
dience but a search after Truth by men of patience who 
use its power with Ahimsa alone. Some of you might 
ask what you should do after giving up Civil Disobe- 
dience. Well, here is my reply. 

[ 47 - 53 ] 

"Untouchability, I say again, should be wiped out 
with every effort Drugs and stimulants should be 
stamped out for self-purification. {This service will 
give you a career of a poor man without luxuries or 
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dainty food. But if that is insufficient for your living 
• you should search elsewhere in national industrial 
institutions for higher earnings. Men who are discip- 
lined and follow the leader's orders may also offer Civil 
Disobedience. I have said all this for the welfare of 
my people and not to deprive the Congress of its 
independence. But should those engaged in Satyagraha 
have any doubt, m}’- advice would guide them. I have 
said this after deliberating with my inner voice and 
nfter constant prayers to God." ' 

[54-61] 

During his tour for the Harijan fund, Gandhi was 
convinced that he alone should shoulder the burden of 
Batj'agraha. In other words, while he kept others off 
Civil Disobedience, he wanted to offer it single-handed. 
In spite of tlie difference of opinion between him and 
some Congressmen, Dr Ansari announced that everyone 
whether they entered or did notenter the councils as also 
those who were in or out of the struggle should be alert. 
And that every Congressman should follow Mahatma 
Gandhi’s advice implicitly. Their strenuous efforts 
led to the creation of Congress ministries which was 
going to be the seed of the national Government. 

And while this seed was about to grow into a 
young plant it was crushed down by the tempest of the 
World War. 

3 ?r. 
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I 

CALLING OFF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
[1-6] 

In April 1937, a new party of socialists was 
founded. Their first meeting was held at Patna. 
Later, its branches were established in various places to 
improve the condition of workmen. Being within the 
fold of the Congress, the Socialist Party attracted many 
Congressmen to join it. Its exteme views caused a few 
changes in the Congress programme. 

[7-12] 

The flame of Civil Disobedience was extinguished 
and there was a new blaze of excitement of council 
entry in its place. After the meeting of the socialists 
at Patna, Gandhi went on foot to Orissa to collect funds 
for Harijans. He preferred to tiudge lest people called 
him a money-collecting machine. Wandering in the 
country of Orissa, he interested the people there in the 
programme of Harijan uplift. Wherever he went, he 
called a meeting and tactfully explained to people the 
righteousness of the cause. His sympathetic voice 
evoked cogent reasoning in them and made them realize 
the harm they had done to Harijans. 

[13-19] 

Gandhi had decided to go to the North but was 
prevented by the Government from proceeding further. 
People made all kinds of conjectures. Would he go to 
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‘^The news about my retiring from the Congress is 
quite true and there are various reasons that led to it. 
As friends advise me not to leave it before its annual 
session, I have postponed my exit. Pandit Govind 
Vallabh Pant suggested that I should remain in the 
Congress without extorting too much, while Sardar 
Vallabhbhai advised me to quit. I feel certain that 
other members of the Congress are despondent about 
my actions. I am not, however, going to obstruct the 
progress of the Congress. It is quite clear that I hold 
an irresistible power in the Congress, the truth of which 
has been tested by me toda5'. Difference of opinion 
between me and many Congressmen increasing every 
day and their intense anxiety not to oppose me keeps 
them silent. I have noticed all this and that is why 
I have taken this decision. No leader indeed has been 
-so fortunate as myself to gain the confidence and devo- 
tion of his followers. I had placed the spinning wheel 
foremost in the national programme but it has been kept 
behind on account of want of faith of some of the 
•Congressmen. I am, however, thoroughly confident that 
if Swaraj is to be attained for the sake of the dumb 
millions, the only way to it is spinning and production 
of khadi by educated classes as well as by the starving 
poor. As the)^ do not know how to use their hands, 
these dumb millions merely exist like beasts of burden. 
The wheel is the victory banner of manly dignity, friend 
and companion of the agriculturist and the nation’s 
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as a part aud parcel of their lives. If the}^ are doubtful 
about its invaluable efficacy, they must be far more doubt- 
ful about the success of Civil Disobedience. And if they 
accept my opinion without having faith in it, the very 
thought of it pierces my vitals. If they are anxious to get 
their ideal they should be free and fearless and act as they 
think best so that Government and the terrorists feel 
convinced of the greatness of non-violence and of its 
eflScacy. If Congressmen honestly adhere to Ahimsa, the 
Government would indeed know the essence of non- 
violence. 

[ 34 - 42 ] 

“I wish to put it to the test and for that I want 
complete detachment and freedom; Truth which is the 
soul of Satyagraha is a popular creed. Chnl Disobedience 
is its art, while Truth is my God. And this God should be 
worshipped by all who have taken the vow of non-violence. 
By His grace the nation and even the whole world would 
he delivered. I shall not swerve from Truth even if it is 
to get to my goal. Fifty years ago I took the vow of 
Truth and entered the political arena. If I am not able to 
prove this to educated Congressmen, haw can I win their 
hearts ? Therefore it is obvious that I must exert alone and 
hope that what they do not see now, will be revealed to 
them in time! God Himself might bring it to light through 
me by word or deed as befits this great ideal. 

[ 43 - 50 ] 

“I feel that a consent given by force or a vote 
Without intelligence is not only insuflScient but harmful to 
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flag as well as the khadi. Some take the vow of wearing 
khadi and are not ashamed to wear something else. He 
who does not wear khadi always should be considered 
unfit to be a member of the Congress or to vote for it. 
There are many sweet talkers but real well-wishers are 
few. An institution with self-willed men will not bring 
forth fruitful results. No leader can ever succeed if his 
followers do not obey his orders. This is literally true in 
the case of a leadar like me who has no other weapon 
except of Ahimsa and Troth. The essence of my vow 
being explained, there is nothing now left to be said. Let 
Congressmen, therefore, think it over carefully without 
having any regard for my feelings, and act as they 
think best” 

16 

GANDHI’S IDEALS 
[1-4] 

Before leaving the Congress Mahatma Gandhi orga- 
nized an All-India Spinners’ Association and an All-India 
Village Industries Association, both of which were made 
two distinct institutions. The former which was to 
support the production of khadi, took the most important 
place of all industries. Like the victory flag, both khadi 
and village handicrafts were going to demonstrate the 
countiy^'s culture. 

[5-12] 

Success in literature and science, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, brings glory to the people of tha 
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countT)', wMe success in art and industry is the very 
life of a nation. If the latter two perish, then perishes 
also the greatness of the nation. And that the life of one- 
who cannot create is indeed barren. With this thought- 
revolring in his mind, Gandhi decided to promote font 
things, viz : Revival of villj^e industry, progress ofnationat 
culture, the country's progress and a complete change of. 
the nation’s educational S5-stem. 

His greatest object rs*as to get enough to clothe and- 
feed tlie starving millions. He had no desire to raise 
sky-scraping mansions, nor to constract bridges in the 
ocean for commercial purposes. Although his exit from - 
' theCoi^ess was announced, his friends, enemies and 
others did not believe that he had left it.' They little- 
knew tliat Gandhi always did what he said and ±at he- 
exerted himself until he achieved success. 

[ 13 - 15 ] 

Congressmen had noticed the firmness of his deter- 
mination more &an once in Bomba}’’ and also at the 
Congress session at Lahore on the question of President- 
ship. Nevertheless his friends veiy much upset afc the' 
news of Gandhi's renouncing the Congress and waited 
anxiously to hear what he had to say again. He wrote r 
“Do not be dejected, my brothers, at my exit from the 
Congress. I assure 3’ou, khadi is as sanctioning as Truth* 
With selflessness as your great asset, lead the masses to 
the right path and show to them by your own action, 
that the greatest ideal of man is service of mankind.” 
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' '[ 16 - 20 ] 

Some people asserted that Gandhi left the Congress 
"to avoid a clash with the Socialist Party. They forgot 
that he was as intent on doing good to workmen as he 
had been on serving his country during fourteen years. 
There is no socialist greater than Gandhi himself, who, 
after gmng up everything, had remained amongst poor 
people without the least expectation of a return for the 
service he had rendered. 


17 ' 

SEVAGRAM 

[ 1 - 4 ] 

In October 1935 while Mahatma Gandhi was 
staying with a friend at Wardha, he was looking out 
for a village. His host was Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, a 
generous and wealthy man who had devoted his life 
-to the service of his countr3% Not long after Gandhi's 
arrival at Wardha there was a Hindi Literary Conference 
at Nagpur at which men and women gathered from all 
-parts of India. Presiding at this conference, Mahatma 
Gandhi made a delightful little speech: 

[5-24] 

. “I have been staying some time in this province 
^nd am going to tell you today what I want to do. 
My mind is not here nor in Wardha. It is always in 
■villages and with villagers. In spite of my friends' 
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dissuasion, I left Wardlia and am now li^'ing in a 
neighbouring village. But I shall tiot be inaccessible 
to anyone who wishes to seek m}*' advice about village 
service. I have alwa3's ad-vised my followers to live 
in villages and now I want to live amongst villagers 
m3'self. Mira Ben made her abode in a village to serve 
the poor but could not carry on the strenuous work on 
account of her weak health but if I sta3' there I hope to 
be her co-worker. Ma3’- God in His infinite kindness 
give me the strength denied to Mira Ben. I evpect from 
you all your voluntary approval to enable me to cany- 
on village work successfully^ From my childhood, I 
have never imposed myself on those who have different 
views from mine. I should never think of coming here 
except to serve you. In many places, the programme 
I have in view causes considerable dread. This dread 
is due to the fact that I have made the removal of 
imtouchabilit3’- my life’s mission. I have discarded all 
thought of untouchability and look upon ever3’'one alike 
whether he is a Braliman, a S'udra, a Harijan, a 
Kshatriya, or a cobbler. This differentiation based on 
a man’s birth is unrighteous and it is this distinction of 
high and low that has sullied our lives. By persuasion 
and not by force, I shall try to convert people to my 
views. I want to sweep the village streets and tend 
the sick and revive village industry which has vanished 
long ago. Thus, Imng in a village I wish to serve 3»'ou 
in various wa3's. I shall be happ5’ if 3mu become my 
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co-workers. If not, I shall be satisfied to live with 
villagers. God in his infinite kindness has sent me 
here, as he sent me formerly from India to Africa, from 
Africa to Sabarmati, from Sabarmati to Wardha, from 
Wardha to Segaon. ” 

[ 25 - 29 ] 

After Gandhi had finished his speech, a villager got 
Tip and said he would gladly welcome the Mahatma 
and co-operate with him. Another old villager of 
experience said: "You have sanctified the village by 
your entr}' and I will welcome you -with open arms but 
I am not disposed to change my views about untoucha- 
bility. I will not drink water from a well polluted by 
an untouchable nor will I sanction bis entry into our' 
temples. This is an old tradition handed down to me 
from my very birth and I have no strength to wipe it 
out in my old age.” 

[ 30 - 38 ] 

Sardar Vallabhbhai and others had suggested to 
Gandhi numerous other places in Gujerath for his resi- 
dence but the latter had answered; "The work that 
has to be done near Wardha I cannot do by living 
elsewhere. I want to live near Vinoba who has borne 
many hardships and sweated day and night. I have 
already warned the volunteers of the hardships they 
would have to bear while they do the village work» 
What I advise others, I must act up to myself, and 
exert as Ymoba and others have done, I earnestly hope 
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to get the co-operation of the villagers, for work of this 
^ind always needs co-operation." 

When a friend had described to the Mahatma the 
dirt and hardship of a village life, the latter had said 
lhat he was not afraid of them. It would be cowardly 
to dread them and one would be as good as dead to 
shirk the service of mankind because of one’s discom- 
fort. And finalty, he decided to live in Segaon and 
announced his decision at the Hindi Conference. 

[ 39 - 49 ] 

While he was -staying at Wardha, Gandhi went 
one dajr to Maganwadi in the interior of Sindhi village. 
Mira Ben who had been sta5ung there formerly, had 
plunged herself in village service and had gone to 
through great hardships. While she was wandering 
about one day, she happened to go to Segaon which 
has now attained an immortal name. This hamlet 
which is onl}^ six miles from the prosperous town of 
Wardha was filthy, with half-naked people. Illiterate 
children wallowed in heaps of dust. Unemployed men 
■sat listlessly in a courtyard, wasting their timem chatting 
The villagers, living in dust and dirt, used the streets 
as latrines. Here was plenty to do for those who 
wanted to sen’e the villagers, thought Mahatma 
Gandhi, studying the surrounding atmosphere. And 
this village which had never been heard of before, was 
to gain an important place on the political map of 
India. Segaon had been once mortgaged ,to Shri Bajaj’s 
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ancestors ^Yho got complete possession of it in course 
of time. Jamnalal Bajaj who was intensely devoted to 
Gandhi said : dedicate this village to you, Bapu.” 

[50-57] 

Under Mira Ben's supervision a three-roomed hut 
of mud and bamboos was erected for Gandhi. Segaon 
was now called Sevagram. No sooner had Gandhi 
spoken about it at the Conference at Nagpur, than the 
village became world famous overnight. The lustre 1 
of its name suddenly went up high like the blaze of a , 

rocket shooting up to the skies on a festive occasion. ! 
Many little towns and villages like Dandi, Bardoli, , 
Sabarmati, Juhu, Panchgani and others, some of which ’ 
were obscure before, have now figured in the columns ' 
of newspapers because of Gandhi having lived there. 
The sacred bull Nandi, on account of his close contact 
with Lord Shiva, has been deified. What wonder then 
if villages should attain fame and importance by their 
association with Gandhi, the King of Truth and Ahimsa? 

[58-65] 

One fine day at dawn in April of 1936, Gandhi set out 
early on foot in the direction of Sevagram. He walked | 
four miles, then took a bullock cart and reached the , 
village. Some of his companions went from Wardha, 
carrying his few things. While others were fast asleep, , 
he left had Maganwadi quietly. The villagers who had [ 
been used to seeing him walking every morning, missed ; 
Mm and wondered where he had gone. But when they 
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heard that he had left the village, they were broken- 
hearted and said that thej' would follow him as King^ 
Yudhishthira’s subjects followed him. But the villagers- 
knew that the separation was inevitable sooner or later 
and remained in their own village. 

[66-72] 

At Sindhi, the Mahatma saw Vinoba who, ignoring’ 
the greatest hardships, was then working there stre- 
nuously. Gandhi had decided that he too should espe— 
rience all the village discomfort and had pondered over -■ 
it day and night . At Sevagram his little hut which 
was waiting to be sanctified by the dust of his feet,, 
was sheltered from the sun b}*- the branches of big 
trees and was kept cool by the cr}^stal water of a 
streamlet nearb}*. As soon as he arrived here, he spoke 
to the villagers. Children in dirty rags, with dishevelled - 
lousy hair, approached him out of curiosity. Old and 
young men and women squatted down on the floor and- 
watched him spinning. 

[73-84] 

He rose the following day at dawn, read the= 
Bhagawad Geeta, then started the village work. In that 
primitive place, the streets were uneven and needed to- 
be levelled. So he took up a pick-axe and laboured 
■vrith Mahadev Desai and others. The villagers who 
had never heard of latrines, had been making use of any 
comer of a street for their toilet. Gandhi advised them 
that the dirt should be removed for preservation of the- 
health of the village, and proceeded to build latrines- 
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Sefore the end of the monsoon, all the ditches were 
■filled up by Gandhi and his followers. He swept all the 
streets himself until they were completely cleaned as 
4:hey never had been before. The villagers were amazed 
to see him and his co-workers toil all day long and felt 
greatly ashamed of themselves. Gandhi was delighted 
'to see that although Mahadev Desai was scavenging he 
was not boycotted by them. His efforts for the-removal 
-of untouchability and for the preservation of village 
. hygiene were greatly successful. House-wives very 
soon gave up their dirty habits and swept their court- 
yards meticulously. Every one from children to old 
people started using latrines and thus the sanitation of 
Jthe village improved rapidly. 

[85-89] 

Gandhi opened a school for the village children 
■where they were given instruction in h 5 ^giene and good 
.conduct. A home was founded for women where 
Bhagawad Geeta was read to them daily. For men, 
night schools were started where they heard the world’s 
jiews. Thus, with Gandhi's strenuous labour and the 
efforts of his co-workers, the village was soon completely 
.transformed. The hum of the spinning wheel was soon 
Aeard in every hut. 

18 

GANDHI’S LOVE OP HINDI 
[1-20] 

In July, Gandhi went to Bangalore in response to 
■Snvitation from the Hindi Prachar Sabha. Presiding at 
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the meeting, he stated that Hindi deserved to be the 
national language of India. After congratulating the 
successful students, he continued; 

. "It gives me the greatest joy to see among the 
candidates here more .women than men and4he former 
desen-e to be congratulated. The very success of the 
Hindi Prachar Sabha indicates that the regeneration of 
India will be effected only by educated women. 
Whenever ancient heroes and heroines, Gods and 
Goddesses have been spoken of together, it is alwaj^s 
the woman's name that is mentioned first and not the 
other way, as Seeta-Rama, Radha-Krishna, Gouri- 
Shankar, Lakshmi-Narayan. In olden days, women 
presided at religious functions and were greatly res- 
pected. Now I will tell yon why I want Hindi to be the 
national language. It is true that your mother-tongue 
Kannada is sufficient for you in the Kanara district but 
it will not be sufficient to communicate with people of 
other provinces. How is it possible for this province to 
contact people of Sindh and the U. P. without a 
common language? Some people say that English is 
sufficient for the purpose of communication but there 
are millions in India who do not know that language. 
It is studied only by a few thousands amongst millions 
and not one amongst you would be satisfied with that 
only. I earnestly wish that you would be'in constant 
touch with the millions in the other provinces for your 
own good and theirs. Hindi is much easier to learn 
than English. Besides, it is spoken by ten millions of 
4 H. H. 
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our countr5rmen. English will never be the national 
language of India, even though some educated people 
want it. On account of Hindi your own mother-tongue 
should not be neglected. Hindi will advance other 
languages.” 


19 

POEEIGN VISITORS AT SEVAGEAM . 

[1-6] 

We now come to the year 1937. While the Con-i 
gress ministries were in full swing, the three main 
things that engrossed Gandhfs mind were vill^e up- 
lift, spread of Hindi and the anti-untouchability 
programme. 

From Bangalore he had gone to the Kolar Gold 
Fields at the invitation of the Maharaja of Mysore, 
When he saw there the natural production of gold, hd 
was amazed at God’s glory and thought that with all 
that gold, that there should be such dire poverty in 
the country was nothing but a mockery of fate. He 
was distressed to see the houses of the miners who 
■were huddled into one room like sheep in a pen and 
gathenng them all together, he' suggested to them a plan 
of better living. 

, [ 7 - 17 ] 

One day a learned Biahman who had wanted to 
see Gandhi for .a long time, came to -Sevagram. The 
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latter ■welcomed the 'visitor and asked him, if the 
Bhagawad Geeta approved of nntouchabilitj'. The pandit 
said: " Whoever thinks ill, and behaves ill is spoken of 
as an nntouchable in the Geeta.” Gandhi remarked : 
“If that is so, everyone is stained with untonchability. 
Let ns see who is sinless. Well, Maharaj, are you free 
from sin?” This question was put to Tukdoji Maharaj 
who was then staying at the Ashram. The latter replied: 
“Alas, I am not free from sin." Abdul Ghafiar Khan 
who was also present there, being asked the same ques^ 
tion, answered: “There is no man on earth, Mahatma^ 
who is free from sin." “Then,” Gandhi affirmed, “we 
axe all untouchables. Saint Surdas once said that a 
good man always thinks himself smaller than others. 
He said also that there is no one inferior or more wicked 
than himself ” The pandit remarked that the Shastras 
should be the standard in mattem of accepting what was 
good and discarding what was bad. Gandhi replied 
that such Shastras did not cleanse us but only added to 
the burden of our sins. 

[ 18 - 27 ] 

Once a Harijan leader who had great faith in 
Gandhi came to the Ashram and said most respectfully: 
.“I don’t know God. Please tell me how we poor 
mortals can serve Him." "We don't see God but we see 
His creation. By serving His creation we serve Him,” 
replied the Mahatma. “But how are we to serve Hig 
creation?” The visitor asked earnestly and Gandhi 

<;V t 
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said again: "Serve your neighbours. That is the best 
service that vdll be pleasing to God. A man must not 
be cleaning his own courtyard only. He must keep his 
neighbour's courtyard clean also. He should protect his 
family as he would protect himself, and protect his 
Ullage as he would protect his family. Protection of 
his village is befitting to his manhood. We know by 
experience that man's abilitj*' to serve mankind is getting 
thinner and thinner. Hence, one should think less of 
one's own interest than that of others. A cow is ever 
alert in protecting her calf and thinks not of herself." 

C 28-55 3 

In September a couple of visitors arrived at the 
Ashram. One of them was an American woman called 
Paula and the other was a Chinese travaller. As 
Gandhi welcomed them, they said that they would 
very much like to know his views. 

The Mahatma said that if they wanted to know the 
political programme they should see Pandit Nehru, the 
President of the Congress. Having retired from the 
Congress, he was no authority on the subject. He was 
now a back number as was Sanjaya in the Mahabharata. 

Said the Chinese : "But may it not be that you 
retired to ^ve others a chance ?" 

Gandhi answered: *‘That’s not my way. I am a 
votary of Truth. My mind and body are buried in 
Sevagram." 
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whole world ; China tackling her illiteracy problefii by 
simplifying the alphabet; China improving her sani- 
tation ; China trying to teach farmers better agricultural 
methods and raise her cotton crops; China trying 
to make of her people better citizens. “Japan", 
concluded the Chinese visitor, “has exasperated China 
End we want to fight her by meeting her on her own 
ground. In warfare, China got tutelage from Russia but 
Sun-Yat Sen, fighting shy of her ever-increasing 
communism, dropped her. We don’t want war with 
any foreign countr3^ We are only fighting against 
Japanese aggression. " 

20 

TEMPLES ADMIT HAEIJANS < 

[ 1 - 13 ] 

A certain barber believing in untouchability, was 
called to shave the Mahatma but he hesitated to come. 
He was afraid of being boycotted by the Patel of the 
village if he fiad to shave Gandhi's Harijan servant too. 
One evening, the old Patel came himself to see 
Gandhi and said: “The barber may shave me 
immediately after he has shaved your servant 
whom you have looked after as your own son. 
L am not finding fault with the barber for this; 
there is something else that I blame him for. He is 
pressmg me to, dine at his house. I have neyer eaten 
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outside my house. How can I then eat at his place ? 
Before you came here, I had quite a different opinion 
about untouchability but by your contact I have shaken 
off my prejudice and no longer think that one is 
polluted by touching an untouchable. ” 

“But why does this barber insist on 3TOur feeding 
at Ws place?” “Because he is afraid that his caste 
people might boycott him and he wants to be doubly 
sure by having me in his house to eat. Is it a part of 
your anti-untouchability programme that the highest 
and the lowest castes should interdine with one 
nnother ? ” 

Gandhi answered: "Certmnly not. Interdining is 
no part of the anti-untouchability programme. I am 
quite satisfied if you have conquered your prejudice 
about untouchabihty. My cook Govind is a Hanjan 
and is dear to me. That's what I would evpect every 
Harijan Sevak to do." 

From that day on, the Patel shed all thought of 
untouchability and although formerly he would have 
shunned a house where an untouchable was cooking, he 
visited the Ashram daily, 

[ 14 - 30 ] 

. Cannon Shepherd, an earnest Christian in England, 
had been ceaselessly carrying onano-\s'ar movement. 
He made a wide propaganda against war with the 
help of his co-thinkers and many of his countrj-men 
became pacifists. The StaUmm of Delhi, condemning 
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Cannon Shepherd, quoted the authority of the Bhagawad 
Geeta, stating that Lord Krishna told Aijuna that 
victory went to him who fought with complete fear- 
lessness and without hatred. Gandhi was amused when 
he read this and uTote in the Marijan as follows : 

“Indeed, I congratulate this learned editor of the 
Statesman for his originality. Even a terrorist might 
use these verses in his own defence., I read the Geeta 
every day but these verses have revealed to me quite a 
contrary meaning. -Aijuna was not an objector of war aS 
some Western resisters are today. He believed in war, 
had himself fought the Kaurawa hosts and had begged 
of Lord Krishna to be his charioteer. But he was 
unnerved when he saw that he had to fight his nearest 
Idnsmen and revered teachers. With tears rolling down 
his eyes, he threw away his sword. Lord Krishna then 
spoke to him as befitted the occasion. The immortal 
author of the Mahabharata — of which the Geeta is only 
a part, the brightest gem of tliat literary mine — has shown 
to the world the futility of war by giving the victors 
empty glory. The Mahabharata has a better message 
than a demonstration of war as a delusion and a folly. 
It depicts the eternal struggle between forces of good 
and evil in the human breast and though good is victo- 
rious evil just fights bravely and baffles even the keenest 
conscience. The great poet has shown by means of 
thousands of episodes that there is no other path but 
-that of Truth that leads to happiness. " . 
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[31-42] 

One morning a number of h^f-naked urchins- 
gathered outside Gandhf 's hut. Their eyes were glued 
on a snake in a glass jar on his table. Gandhi said to 
them: 

“Clnldren, listen to what I am going to tell you. 
Villagers have killed snakes indiscriminately. There are 
poisonous and non-poisonous snakes, and it is not right 
to kill them without knowing how to differentiate 
them. For eveiy creature has its own use. Most of 
the snakes are non-poisonous and are useful to agricul— 
turists as they clear the fields of rats and other pests. 
Thus, by clearing the soil of aU harmful insects, they 
promote a good harvest Snakes do not bite unless they* 
are trodden upon. Therefore, I am going to have here 
snakes aUve and dead, I have begun to study snake lore 
and will teU the villagers some facts regarding them. All 
God’s creatures are alike and one must treat a sinner or 
a saint alike. The Geeta teUs us that we should look with 
an equal eye upon a learned man, or a dog, or an 
untouchable. Besides, snakes are guardians of our 
fields and ate much less harmful than immoral snakes in 
the shape of drink, vice and gambling.” 

[43-55] 

A disgusting incident that took place in the Ashram 
reached the Mahatma’s ears and he wrote in th& 
Earijan : 

"One thing most needful for Harijans’ service and. 
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for the poor and the forlorn, is purity of personal 
character. No other qualification is of such importance. 
I am prompted to say this on hearing of moral lapse of 
two persons who were both regarded of pure character 
in the Ashram. But who can read into another’s heart ? 
They were undoubtedly victims of lust hiding like 
E snake in their heart and they were dragged in a pool 
pf sin. They cannot henceforth remain as workers 
in the Harijans’ Sangh, although this would not be 
enough punishment. A person who has had a moral 
fall but has come to his senses will serve well. His 
yery reformation will be a service to humanity. But 
for such re-entry into public life, a complete restoration 
of public confidence is absolutely necessary. There 
is a modern tendency to ignore the character of a public 
worker so long as he works efficiently. I have never 
'been able to appreciate, much less to accept this view 
I have no doubt that a spotless character is the most 
indispensable requisite of service for welfare of the 
dumb millions. ” 

[56-70] 

Mahatma Gandhi one day wrote in the Rarijan: 
"The ideal Bhangi of my conception could excel a 
Brahman, for an unclean and illiterate Brahman is a 
burden. It is possible for a Bhangi to live without a 
Brahman but without a Bhangi the latter cannot live. 
It is the Bhangi who enables society to exist, he does 
' what a mother does for a baby. She washes him and 

I 
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insures his ;health. So' does a poor Bhan^ safeguard 
the health of an entire community. A Brahman's duty 
is to look after the sanitation of the soul, a Bhangi's 
the sanitation of the body. Thus, the latter contri- 
■ butes to the foundation of all services. And yet, we 
have branded him as a social pariah, held him fit ta 
receive abuses, to eat the leavings of a dinner. His 
very name is a term of reproach. For doing this we 
deserve the contempt of the whole world. Until the 
distinction between a Brahman and a Bhangi is removed, 
India will not enjoy health, prosperity and peace. An 
ideal Bhangi should have a thorough knowledge of 
sanitation. To give him the respect due to him is the 
privilege of the educated class. The latter should know 
the laws of sanitation and teach the Bhangi to improve 
his dwelling which is like a ces^ool of dirt and wherein 
he and his people live like mere insects. This is a task 
enough to satisfy the highest ambition of one who 
wants to serve mankind.” 

[ 71 - 77 ] 

Thus, Mahatma Gandhi buried himself in the 
* ' 

village of Sevagram, far from railway, post office or 
telegraphic facilities. He hoped to discover a non- 
violent solution by living with villagers who had 
been considered the lowest in society. He would 
teach them to turn waste into wealth so that they could 
earn money in their respective occupations — ^improve 
village sanitation, produce good gur and become 
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literate. The Mahatma was aware of the difficulties of 
the .task but what seemed impossible for a man like 
him to achieve, was noti mpossible for God and he had 
immovable faith in God of Truth and Ahimsa, 

[ 78 - 85 ] 

Meantime, his stupendous efforts for the removal 
of untouchability grew slowly but steadily and were 
crowned with success. The proclamation of the 
Maharaja of Trivandrum about the temples being thrown 
open for Harijans had been successfid. No part of a 
temple open to others was banned to a Harijan* 
Except the innermost chamber used only by officiating 
priests, all the places were fully used by newly admitted 
devotees. Even the sacred tanks near the temples 
were now used by Harijans for bathing. Brahmans and 
others, completely overcoming their disgust at the sight 
of a Harijan, now spoke to him freely. Other temples 
in the South were also thrown open for the convenience 
of Harijans. Gandhi was delighted at the news and 
congratulated the Chiefs of the various States. He want- 
ed to go to Gujerat for collecting funds for Harijans 
but his indisposition prevented him from going there. 
Therefore, Shrv Thakkar and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
went there and collected in a few days a sum of thirty 
thousand rupees. 

[ 86 - 106 ] 

One day while Mahatma Gandhi was still in bed, an 
Englishwoman called Muriel Lester came to the Ash- 
ram. She had toured in America, China and Japan and < 
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accompanied by Ivrd women, one a Chinese and the 
other a Japanese, came to see Gandhi. Although bom in 
a wealthy family, she had left her comfortable home and 
lived in the slums of London to serve poor people. 
She wandered from one country to another, condemn- 
ing imperialism. She wanted to atone for the sins of 
the rich who had ground the faces of the poor. The 
Japanese woman, distressed at her country’s homble 
doings towards China, made friends with Muriel. The 
third companion, a CMnese woman called Tyza who 
was a princess, had given up princely comforts. After 
her husband's death she had lived in the slums of China 
and had accompanied the Japanese woman to see 
Gandhi 

The Japanese woman told Gandhi about the sad 
■condition of her country which had created a chaos 
amongst her people. With folded hands she said to Gandhi: 
*You are known as the only benefactor of the world. 
3rou must come to my country and advise my people. 
Your presence there will be a great comfort to them, 
like rain to people afflicted b}’- a drought. Let my 
bountrymen get an inspiration from your speech,” The 
Mahatma answered : *What use has Japan of me ? I 
know that Japan has ravished China out of greed 
and exploits India for trade purposes," The Japanese 
woman said: “We common people in Japan do not 
, want the war and there are many amongst us who are 
ashamed of the evil deeds of our fighting men towards 
iimocent China. My countrymen who are fighting are 
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sunk in a chaos of agitation and should be pacified by a 
man like you. India, the land of the Buddha, is dear to 
ns.' Japan gives to India material knowledge while 
India gives us spiritual learning. We are tired of our 
prosperity and being sunk in a sea of materialism, we 
have no purpose in living.” 


21 

THE NATIONAL LANOUAGE 
[1-8] 

Gandhi's secretary, Mahadev Desai went to 
Raniparag and was pleasantly surprised to see the progress 
of the village industry. The saint poet Tulsidas had once 
said that the mere name of Rama destroyed a multitude of 
sins. Thus, Rama’s name was greater than Rama himselfi 
So also, to the villagers here Gandhi's name was greater 
than Gandhi himself. To all those unlettered people 
who had never gone out of their village, the Mahatma's 
message of love and of the spinning wheel had reached and 
completely transformed their lives. One of them who was 
well off and devoted to khadi, considered himself blessed 
by the Mahatma's great message, and before he died he left 
four huts, three to be used as schools and one as a temple, 

[ 9 - 12 ] 

After he had completely recovered from his ailment, . 
Gandhi went to Ahmedabad with his wife. One early 
jnoming he walked to his old Ashram on the bank of 
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the Sabarmati. He saw the cowshed and accepted? 
garlands of spun yam made by girls of the Ashram* 
Later, he visited the huts ‘of the Harijans and spoke to 
them as follows : 

[ 13 - 26 ] 

“Although I have been resting these two months and 
a half, I have been constantly thinking of the inmates 
of the Ashranii Many of them have left it I don’t 
know why. I wonder if there was an3rthing wrong about 
their vows or about their want of resolution. But there 
is absolutely no cause for regret about my ad'rice of 
keeping vows. Since a long time I have been a votary 
of the Geeta and firmly believe in the inexorable laws of 
Karma. Even the least stumbling is not without a cause 
and I have wondered why I who have tried to follow the 
Geeta in thought, word and deed, should have any 
ailment. Doctors have assured me that my ailment 
is due" only to mental strain and worry. If that is 
true, I must have been won3’ing, fretting and secretly 
harbouring passions like anger, lust, etc. If my equi-* 
librium is to be disturbed owing to some other cause, 
it means that it is my faith and not the Geeta that is 
defective. Geeta’s ideals are true; my observance of vows 
is full of flaws. There are several here to serve Harijans 
and if they cherish old vows and inspire others also, they 
will do a great sendee to Hanjans. Monetary help is not 
the only way to serve them. The essence of our service 
is a passionate desire to help and suffer for them. That 
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'desire can only ' come by self-purification out of 
-observance of vows. That alone will be the measure of 
our service to them which will please God.” 

[27-31] 

The Mahatma then spoke at the Vidyapeeth and 
'told the students that we had all to pass from untruth 
'to truth, from darkness to light. That Truth was at the 
-root of our aims and vows and that the plant of Truth 
would not grow and fructify if we did not sprinkle its 
-roots with the water of Ahimsa. Gandhi reminded the 
students that the Vidyapeeth was started to make 
children of towns real servants of villages. That as the 
•children of the village, they had suffered and sacrificed 
in the fight for freedom and it was their duty to use all 
'that they had learnt for the benefit of villages, 

[32-42] 

En route to Wardha, Gandhi spent two days at 
Bardoli. Thousands of people from numerous villages 
poured and stood in the open fields to have even a 
glimpse of Gandhi and in spite of their great eagerness 
-to see him, they left him undisturbed in his hut of stalks 
and palm-leaf matting. Scrambling for his darshan, 
men, women and children sat silent during the prayer. 
At the end of it, Gandhi told the villagers to observe 
eleven vows, viz ; Ahimsa, Truth, celibacy, non-cove- 
-tousness, honesty, patriotism, renunciation of good food, 
fearlessness, Swadeshi, tolerance of all religions, and 
-uniformity of behaviour. He told them that village 
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workers might join the Congress but not take an active 
part in poKtics. The Village Industries Association 
and the All-India Spinners ’ Association were created by 
the Congress but they worked independently of the 
Congress. A village servant should be incorruptible in- 
all his dealings and stand like a wall against all 
temptation and save his tillage as Bibheeshana saved. 
Lanka. Gandhi reminded them that that was why he 
had said once that it was better that India perished 
rather than sacrificed Truth to save herself, 

[43-55] 

One da}’’ in July 1937 Gandhi read in an Urdu 
newspaper a severe comment about his attitude to 
Urduj it stated that though Gandhi always spoke about 
Hindu-Muslim unity he was the most conimimally 
minded of all Hindus. In answer to this criticism Gandhi 
wrote in the jSaryciTi. "I don't wish to defend myself 
against these onslaughts My life should be a proof of 
my attitude regarding Hindu-Muslim unity, I have 
said many times before and I say it again— that Hindu- 
stani dr Urdu or Hindi — which names denote the same 
language — ^is spoken in Northern India, It is written in 
Persian and Devanagari scripts respectively, Hindi was 
the name of the language used by Hindus and Muslims 
before the word Urdu came into vogue, and was known 
as Hindustani. It is spoken by most Northern people 
and both Hindus and Muslims should speak this 
language. Hindi is full of Sanskrit words while Urdu is 
5 ?r. 
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mixed with iPersian words. This will continue so long^ 
as mutual distrust continues. When our hearts become 
one and when we realize that all religions are derived 
from one common source and relish different fruits of the 
■5‘ame tree, then only we ■o’ill have a common language 
with a common script and there will be one language 
from one end of India to the other. " 

[ 56 - 72 ] ' ■ ' 

When Gandhi was completely restored to health 
a young American visited the Ashram. He was full of 
inquiries about Indian poverty, about village industry 
programme and the implication of the British 'rule. 
To those who want quick results, the village reconstruc-- 
tion programme would look tame and slow. Therefore, 
Gandhi told the young man that it was a most diflScult 
task. To make an illiterate villager literate was not so 
diflBcult as to change his mentality. It was slow 
because his method was non-violent but it was surer and' 
stabler. 

The visitor then asked: “Would non-violence 
save you from enemies after the British have gone 
away ? Would your country have been happier if the 
British had quitted 150 years ago?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt about that,” smd 
Mahatma Gandhi. “What could be better for a man's 
happiness than Independence? To achieve Indepen- 
dence we have to make a beginning, for one day we shall 
shake off the foreign yoke. We admit that the British 
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introduSed education of a sort', built schools, colleges' 
und railways^ But though these had brought prosperity ' 
to foreign countries, they had opposite results for India. 
Not only our •w'esdth but our intelligence has been 
drained 'away by the British. I don't" say that a 
miracle will happen the moment the British retire. 
Only we will begin our history anew when India will 
have her destiny in her own hands. The British may 
stay here as our friends or voluntary co-workers but not 
as imperialists.” 

22 

A GEEMAN VISITS SEVAGEAM 

[1-17] 

That same j’ear Capt. Strunk,. a young reporter 
■of a daily newspaper, came to the Ashram one daj^ 
He was a member of Hitler’s staff and was sent to India 
by his master. He wanted to know the extent of 
India’s enthusiasm for Independence. Gandhi said to 
him: ‘What we mean by Independence is that we' 
will not live on the sufference of any people. There 
is a big party in India which will die in vindicating 
their honour. But we will not die killing, though we 
might be killed. I know Herr Hitler will not accept 
that human dignity can be kept up without the use of 
arms. But many of us bdieve it is possible to get 
independence by non-violent means. It would be a 
bad day for the world if we had to wade through blood 
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for getting our freedom. If India gains by a clash’ 
of arms, it will indefinitely postpone the day of peace 
for the world. History is a record of perpeM wars 
but we in India are trying to make new histor}', and I 
'say this as I represent the national mind as far as 
non-violence is concerned. 

“I have thought deeply over the doctrine of the 
sword and worked out the most minute possibilities and 
come to the conclusion that if men were to replace, 
the law of the jungle with the law of conscious love, 
the world would enjoy peace. Aspiration for indepen- 
dence is the aspiration that fires all nations in Europe, 
But that independence does not exclude voluntary 
partnership. Imperialistic ambition is inconsistent with 
partnerships. '* What Gandhi meant was that a pigeon 
has always the dread of a hawk even though it is 
set free. 

[ 18 - 37 ] 

When Capt. Strunk wanted to know Gandhi’s views, 
on Machines, Western Medicines and Western Civilization^ 
Gandhi said that he did not believe in mechanization 
of India and he thought that rural reconstruction was 
possible without machines. 

Will you change your views after getting independ- 
ence ? " asked the German. 

“No, these are my permanent convictions, I will 
not change my^ views even in diflSculties. But my 
opposition to machinery, railways, etc. does not mean 
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“we should uproot them. They vrill be used for the 
•benefit of the nation instead of for strategic or military 
-purposes as they are used today.” 

"What are your Tiews about Western sanitation 
and Western surgery? Are you against them ?” asked 
the visitor. 

"I am not against them. I derived my ideas of 
rural sanitation fi:om an English doctor and I have 
copied them here. And though the methods may be 
di^rent, the h3’gienic principles are the same. I have 
often spoken against Western medicines which I have 
called black magic. My views sprang out of my non- 
violence, for my soul rebels against vivisection, I had 
once very neatly taken the medical line but out of 
'respect to the wishes of my father, I took up law. 
Then again, *I thought of studying medicine while I was 
in South Africa but when I heard that I would have 
to do vivisection, my soul rebelled against it. Why 
should I have to practise cruelty on lower animals 
which I would never practice upon myself? But I 
don't despise all Western medical treatment, for there 
is a good deal to leam from the West about maternity* 
and care of infants. But the Westerners’ desire of pro- 
longing a man's life by drugging him till the patient's 
last moment on earth, seems inconsistent with the 
recklessness with winch they shed their lives in war. 
I would like to know from you the art of throwing 
away one's life for a noble cause.'' 
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[ 38 - 44 ] 

The visitor asked why so many intelligent mem'* 
ployed men in India wiere not utilized for village work. 
It would lead to profit and prpfit would lead ’to 
happiness. Mahatma Gandhi told him that that move- 
ment had already commenced ' but it was in its 
infancy and its. full development would t^e some 
time. That yomg men in India were rich in degrees 
but were no use for village work. Mechanical univer- 
sity study deprived them of originality and caused 
fatigue of the mind and made them fit only for clerical 
work. Nevertheless, village uplift movement had been 
started, 

[ 45 - 55 ] 

As the visitor was about to leave, Gandlu intro- 
duced him to a German called Kallenback who was 
then staying at the Ashram. "Here", said the Mahatma 
laughing, "is a live Jew who was once a fiiend of 
Germany and fought in the First World War." The 
visitor was surprised to see a German Jew squatting 
on the floor bare bodied and ’wearing a khadi dhotij 
and said that he had many Jewish fiiends. 

Surprised to hear his remark Gandhi asked with 
.curiosit}^ . why the Jews were being persecuted in 
Germany. The German answered : “The. Jews fought 
bravely in the last Great War and Germans had 
nothing to say against them. But after the War, they 
overran the whole country^ ousted, Christian Germans 
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from their jobs and guided the fight gainst Hitler, 
That's \7hy they became our enemies. I personally think 
we have overdone it but that’s the way of revolutions. 
Hatred has reached its climax in Spain. It is cruel, 
heartless, inhuman, this Spanish War—the like of which 
hasn't been seen before.” 

[56-60] 

“Who is responsible for this hatred?” asked 
Gandhi, then added: “Behind all this there must 
be the hand of God. A country for whom gloating 
over the horrible sight of a bull fight is the 
national sport must sooner or later pay for its Karma 
in ' the form of thousands of disasters. And it has 
paid by the destruction of most towns of Guernica, 
the centre of its cultural tradition. Grjm events 
like the massacre in Guernica are a vivid instance of 
the fruit of its Karma." 


23 

CONGRESS MINISTBIES 
[1-8] 

In July 1937 Mahatma Gandhi opened Hindi 
Pracharak Adhyapan at Mandvi where he told the 
audience that for the spread of any propaganda, character 
was the first necessary asset. Literary qualification was 
undoubtedly necessary but a literary man without 
character would be useless even as barren soil though 
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in beautiful surroundings. Hindi, he said, was full of 
. Sanslarit words and Urdu of Persian words. Knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Persian was therefore necessary to 
preserve the beauty of Hindi and Urdu. No one could 
have the mastery of English without studying Chaucer, 
Swift and other poets. So also without the study" of 
Yalmiki and Kalidas one could hardly be said to Imow 
Sanskrit. 

[ 9 - 12 ] 

In July 1937 Congress ministries were formed in eight 
provinces of India, namely Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Central Province, United Pro-Winces, Orissa, Assam and 
North-West Frontier Province. These ministries were 
in charge of Education, Health Department, Law and 
Order, and Finance, with parliamentary secretaries in 
each department; the Congress ministries carried on the 
administration of the country for two years and three 
months. Referring to these ministers Gandhi wrote in 
theSarijan: 

[ 13 - 26 ] 

“The Government of India Act of 1935 is 
universally regarded unsatisfactory for achieving India's 
freedom. It is nothing but to replace the rule of sword 
hy the rule of majority, with the Viceroy’s veto. What 
use is the creation of a big electorate of three crores ? 
Underlying is the hope that what is imposed upon us, 
we shall get to like in the end. That hope can be 
frustrated if the representatives of thirty million voters 
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iiave confidence in tfiemselves and use their po\rers 
dis'creetiy for thwarting fearlessly the assumed intention 
of the Government. This can^be done by lawfully 
using the Act in a manner not expected of it and by 
xefraining from using it in the way intended by the 
Government. The ministers should enforce immediate 
prohibition by making education self-supporting instead 
of paying .for it from liquor revenue. Jails may be 
• turned into reformatories or homes for the destitute or 
into national institutions. They should be self-supporting 
and educational instead of being spending and punitive 
institutions. In accordance with the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
salt was to be made free for the poor but it is not ; it 
should be made free in the Congress provinces. 
Ministers should see that all purchases of cloth is done 
in khadi. More attention should now be devoted to 
•Ullages than to cities. These are illustrations perfectly 
lawful and yet not one of these has been attempted. 

[ 27 - 43 ] 

“Then, about the personal behaviour of ministers, I 
may say frankly that it should be simple. When 
their chief, the President of the Congress, travels 
willingly in the third class and is satisfied with a coarse 
-khadi dhoti and kurta, will ministers travel in the first 
class and require the western style of clothes, and 
expenditure on a western scale ? Congressmen have for 
seventeen years disciplined themselves in rigorous 
simplicity. The nation will expect the ministers to 
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introduce that simplicity in the administration of their 
respective provinces. They will not be ashamed of it. 
They will be proud of it. We are the poorest nation op 
earth. Many millions are living in. semi-starvation. 
Therefore, their representatives dare not live in a style 
different from that of their electors. The English, 
coming to India as conquerors and rulers set up an 
.expensive standard of living without taking into account 
the tcondition of the helpless,* semi-starved, half-naked 
conquered people. If ministers do not copy the 
Governors, there will be a marked contrast seen between 
them and the latter. Truly there can be no partnership 
between them and us as there can be none between a 
^ant and a dwarf. If Congressmen think that they erred 
.seventeen 3'’ears ago in doing away with western clothes^ 
.let them give a thought to the noble instance of Umar 
and Abookar. I may not give names of Rama and 
Krishna both of whom belonged to the prehistoric times 
but I may cite Pratap and Shivaji who lived in the 
utmost simplicity. These two* noblest heroes endeared 
themsleves by wearing white clothes and living like 
common people. ' 

[ 44 - 49 ] 

"Umar and Abookar who had the riches of the world 
at their feet, would not brook their lieutenants using 
anything but a coarse cloth and coarse flour, . If Congress 
minister's will retain simplicity and ^economy, they will 
aave thousands of rupees for the poor, Smplicity does 
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' not mean shoddiness. There is beauty, there is art in 
simplicity. Pomp and pageantry are often sjmonymous 
vrith vulgarity, 

[ 49 - 52 ]-- - . 

"My greatest hope is that ministers in their 
respective promces, -vrill show their Muslim colleagues 
that there is no distinction between Parsis Christians, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus. Nor will they show any 
distinction between high caste and low caste. They 
should show in every action that all are sons of the 
soil and amot^t them there is no one low and no one 
high. Poverty is common to all without distinction. 

[ 53 - 55 ] 

"If Englishmen and Anglicized Indians see India 
with Congress viewpoint, then the battle is won and 
complete independence will come without shedding a 
drop of blood. This is what I call non-violent approach. 
It may be foolish, visionary, impractical. Nevertheless 
Anglicized Indians and Englishmen should know it and 
hence what had to be published has been put into print.'" 

24 

GANDHI PEBSIDES AT.NAWABHAEAT SOHOOIr ' 

[ 1 - 5 ] ^ ^ 

Bal Gangadhar Kher successfully held the post of 
Prime Mim'ster of the Bombay Presidency, He intro- 
duced prohibition of the sale of liquor, introduced 
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Hindi in all the schools and made other reforms for the 
■progress of the people’s education, " All this was praise- 
worthy, but alas I though appreciative of Sanskrit, he 
made no effort for its revival. 

[ 6 - 17 ] 

Gandhi continuously received letters from 
humanitarians in America, complaining of harrowing 
tales of the vivisection of monkeys. They sent him 
opinions of famous doctom condemning the cruelty 
perpetrated onJnnocent animals. Some one sent him 
a picture of St. Francis who considered birds and beasts 
as his brothers. Gandhi answered them that his sympa- 
thies were wholly -wth all his correspondents and that 
if he had the power, he would not send a single 
jmonkey out of this country for vivisection. He advised 
them all to inform the Viceroy who would undoubtedly 
support their appeal. The other way, he said, was to 
create a public agitation m India against sending mon- 
keys abroad. All he could do was to hope tliat India 
might not be a party to such an inhuman practice. It 
was wrong, Gandhi affirmed, to subject lower creatures 
to living death even if it were to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. Tenderness for others promoted alleviation which 
made pain bearable. 

[ 18 - 24 ] 

Floods, famine, pestilence, disease have become a 
part of the natural life in India. Famines and floods take 
place almost all the world ovorj their effects, however, 
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are overcome in wealthy countries. But in India where 
poverty reaches to the point of starvation, the effects 
of famine and floods are felt with a double force. Sucb 
was the sad state of Orissa when Gandhi advised the- 
Congress ministers to teach the afflicted people to engage, 
themselves in other occupations if they did not want to 
spinj and to impress upon them the dignity of work.. 
He suggested that the ministers might remove their 
kurtas and work daily as labourers, so as to give aa 
incentive to those who were averse to working. 

[25-31] 

His Holiness Anjavanchari who is considered the 
highest of Brahmans of Kerala wrote to Gandhi : “The 
Maharaja’s proclamation of Temple entry of Harijans has 
resuscitated Hinduism without the least deviation from its 
essential ideals. May the proclamation shine resplen- 
dent through ages as a perfect doctrine of Vamashrama. 

' Dharma. It is in no waj' contravening the injunctions of 
the Vedas.” His Holiness who is regarded in Kerala as 
the last resort of appeal in caste matters, is higher than all 
Brahmans and possesses unquestioned spiritual authority 
over all Nambudri Brahmans and is considered so great 
that Maharajas prostrate themselves before him in rever- 
ence. The histor}' of the Anjavanchari family dates back 
traditionally to the days of Parashurama who brought 
Nambudns to Malabar. 

It is needless to sa)’’ that Mahatma Gandhi was. 
delighted to read His Holiness’ letter. 
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[ 32 - 38 ] ' - ' 

Although he was indisposeci/ Gandhi went to 
‘Calcutta to see the political prisoners who were on 
hunger strike. He spent a week here at the sacrifice 
of his own comforts, talking to officers of the jail.' 
The result was good as the ministers, proclaimed the 
release of the detenues. Gandhi promised the Govern-^ 
ment that he would pacify the terrorists and lead 
them to the right path. The Government, respecting 
.his word, released over a thousand prisoners, 

[ 39 - 53 ] 

Later, the Mahatma was invited to preside at the 
Silver Jubilee celebration of the Nawa Bharata School at 
Wardha, at which function he said that India's educa- 
-tional system as it existed did not in any way meet the 
needs of the country. English being made the medium 
of instruction in all branches of learning, had created a 
permanent bar between the highly educated and the 
uneducated. It had failed to percolate amongst the masses.' 
This excessive importance given to English had cast 
upon educated classes, a burden which had maimed them 
mentally for life and made them strangers in their own 
land. The absence of vocational training had rendered 
them unfit for productive work and weakened them 
physically. The course of primary education therefore 
should be extended to at least seven years and should 
include general Imowledge. Training should be given in 
;profit-yielding vocations. All the process of cotton, wool 
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and silk, commencing from gathering, clearing, ginmng-,'' 
cleaning, carding, to spinning, djing, sizing, vrarp-making, 
double-twisting, designing, tailoring and embroidering, 
as also paper making, cutting, book-bindmg, toy-making, 
gur-making were occupations which could be learnt and 
handled without much outlay. This primary education: 
should equip boys and ^rls to earn their bread and the. 
State should employ them in their respective vocations, 
learnt in schools. 

25 

" CONGEESS ATHAEIPUEA 

i . [1-9] 

The above chapter brings us to the year 1938. 
Some time in February Lord Lothian came to Wardha to 
«ee Gandhi. He had written before arriving that no 
elaborate arrangements should be made for his food or 
lodging. Just bread and milk would be enough for Wm. 
He did not smoke and a was teetotaller. He liked to 
live in a village and stayed happily at Sevagram for 
three days. He visited the Hanjan Hostel, the 
Lakshmi-Narayan temple and the Hindi Prachar 
School. At the Mahilashram he told the women that 
they should share the full growth and progress of their 
country and that during the last twenty’’ years, women 
of the West and of India had progressed incredibly. He 
tvas greatly struck to see the village activity and 
- contributed £i 2 S before leaving the Ashram. 
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[10-17] 

The Congress session was held in February 1938 at 
Haripur, a hamlet in Gujerat. Before deciding upon their 
place, Sardar Vallabhbhai had brought the Mahatma 
here to show him the Tillage. Gandhi was delighted 
with it as its name appealed to him and he told the 
workers that it was a city of God and would be an aus- 
picious spot for holding the Congress session. A special 
hut made of palm leaves and khadi ceiling was constrct- 
ed for Gandhi. Why all that special arrangement for 
him, he asked, scanning it \nth an e^le e5’‘e. The little 
villj^e suddenly looked beautiful with well laid-out 
streets, streching over 'four miles. On both sides of the 
road trees were planted in a row, and with an improvis- 
ed garden and brilliant illuminations Haripura looked 
completely transformed in a short time. .Later, it be- 
came historical like Indraprastha in days of yore. 

[18-21] 

Subhas Chandra Bose who presided at the session^ 
duly opened the proceedings of the meeting. The first 
resolution about the Nation's opposition to the Federal 
Government plan was moved and unanimously passed. 
Nest was the acceptance of ministries, provided 
assurance was given by the Government about non- 
interference policy. With these two and a few other 
resolutions passed without much discussion, the session 
ended happily. 
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[ 22 - 39 ]' 

In the month of March there vras a shocking 
communal riot between Hindus and Muslims at 
Allahabad. With a hand to hand scofiBe, followed by a 
fight with stones, the town was covered with hundreds 
of wounded and deadp eople; The ministers tried to 
pacify the furious crowds but failed miserably. Finally, 
they brought in the police and the military to quell the 
riot. Mahatma Gandhi was greatly distressed to hear 
the news and wrote in the Raritan his 'views on the 
subject; 

"By the necessity of summoning the aid of the police 
and the military the Congress has revealed its weakness 
in using its authority. I hope that before this letter is 
published the riot will have been put down and peace 
restored. It is now best to face the naked truth. The 
Congress is not fit to substitute the British authority. 
It claims to represent Incfia but seeing the ministers' 
recent action who can have faith in it? It should 
represent not only its members but those who are hostile 
and even those'who want to crush it It now remains to 
!us to examine the fitness of the Congress to displace the 
British Government No Congressman will doubt that 
the Congress is not capable. The brilliant success at 
Haripura will be cited as the most conclusive proof. 
A riot of this kind makes us pause and think for 
ourselves if the Congress is really growing in strength. 
We should consider the nature of the Congress non- 
6 
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violence. Is it non-violence of the weak and the 
helpless^ or non-violence of the strong and the powerful ? 
If it is the first, it will not take us to the goal and if 
practised long it may render us even unfit for self- 
government. The latter harbours violence in its breast 
and awaits opportunity for its display. Congressmen 
should examine the quality of their non-violence. If it 
does not come out of real strength they should change it 

[40-49] 

'‘After seventeen years* practice of non-violence, the 
Congress should be able to put forth a non-violent arm}’-, 
not of hundreds but of thousands who will be equal to 
the police or the military. A non-violent army should 
act exactly the same in peace as in a disturbance. Such 
an army of noii-violent warriors should cope with any 
emergency as did Sugreeva's*^ monkey army against the 
powerful demons. A few hundred or thousand men, 
dying a glorious death, will quell the mob and it will be a 
cheaper method of dealing with such madness than the 
displa}’’ and use of the police or the military. A psycho- 
logist does not treat the insane with weapons. It is said 
that if we have our Independence, there will be no riots. 
This is an empty hope. When Congress ministers are 
obliged to seek help of the police, we must admit our 
failure. That the ministers could not do otherwise is 
unfortunatley too obvious.” 


* 


Tbo chief of monkeya who figured in the Bamayana 
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[ 50 - 56 ] 

The Mahant of Jagannath Puri came to Gandb* one 
day and told him about his decision regarding Harijans. 
He called the Mahatma the greatest of the Vaishnavas/ 
but he, the Mahant, could not open the temple doors 
to Harijans. Gandhi replied that if all the religions of the 
world were being weighed in a balance and if Hinduism 
were found lacking, it would have to go down with 
a crash like an edifice with a weak foundation. He 
reminded his visitor that heavens did not fall on Travan- 
core when temples were thrown open for Harijans by 
the Maharaja. Gandhi then told his visitor that a Pandit 
who had once A*isited him in Poona said that the Hindus 
could only wash the sin they had perpetrated against 
Harijans if each one of them were to practise a hundred 
years’ penance. 

[ 57 - 63 ] 

The Mahant said that God had been very kind to 
Harijans and that those who had formerly come to his 
temple, had been honoured as distinguished guests. 

“But a distinguished guest is taken right into the 
temple," remarked Gandhi, “and offered a seat of 
honour. Whereas poor Harijans are bidden to sit 
outside in the sun and the rain " To this the visitor 
replied with a chuckle : ^‘Instead of being in the stifling 
atmosphere of the temple, God wished them to enjoy 
fresh air outside. Mahatma, slowly, slowly should one 
climb a hill.” 
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FIASCO AT* THE PEOTINCIAL ELECTION 
COM^OITTEE 
[ 1 - 9 ] 

In May Gandhi passed through a great mental 
depression. Intense prayers, however, relieved his 
tension. Just then came to the Asram an Islam 
College professor to" see Gandhi and asked him most 
respectfully: ''Can you convince me of the existence 
of God?” 

"With no argument can I convince you,” 
replied the Mahatma. 

" Is superstition then necessary to know God?” 
asked the Islamia. 

"Yes, it is necessary to sustain me.” 

"Do you have a prophetic vision, Mahatma?" 

“I don’t know what y^ou mean by prophetic 
vision, but I will tell you my experience which might 
convince you. Once when I was about to fast twenty- 
one days and was hesitating, an inner voice asked 
me to go through the trial. Whatever I have done 
in my life, I have done not by reason but by instinct 
or rather by Divine Command." 

[ 10 - 18 ] 

In the summer of that year Gandhi went to Juhu 
to enjoy the sea breeze. Juhu which is near Bombay 
serves visitors as a place of relaxation. In a few 
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days Gandhi felfc that it was not fair that he should 
staj' there in comfort when all the inrbates of his 
Ashftim were baking in a furnace. Therefofe he would 
go back to Sevagram at once to share tlieir suffering. 
On his return to Sevagram the dark 'shadows of 
depression were suddenly hfted off his mind and a wave ' 
of happiness swept over him. Devout Christians seek 
salvation and peace through Christ. They little knew 
that Gandhi sought peace through the orucifivion of a 
multitude of passions lurking in one’s inner self. The 
spirit of nolence he had first scented was again in the air 
and now he saw it in the writings and' speeches, in 
the corruption and selfishness, of Congressmen. 

[18-36] 

In September, there was a gieat agitation at a 
meeting of the Provincial Congress election committee. 
Gandhi, disgusted to hear the news, wrote in the 
Harijan a few a words of advice to Congressmen: < 

''It seems Congressmen have not been able » 
to digest the power that has come to the Congress. 
Ever}' one wants to share in the spoils of office and 
there is an unhealth}' competition to capture com- 
mittees. This is not the way to win Swaraj nor to 
work the Congress office programme. Holding of offices 
in the Congress Government should be in the spirit 
of service, without the slightest self-interest* If one 
was satisfied u-ith twenty-five rupees a month before, 
he has no right to expect two hundred and* fifty. 
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Maharashtra and Bengal are teeming with capable 
men who have dedicated their lives to public service 
on a mere pittance. But they are not tempted to 
leave their fields of work out of greed for a post and 
it is wrong to drag them out of their self-chosen tasks. 
Swaraj will be a distant dream if ministers are not 
selfless, able, and incorraptible. We cannot have such 
men if the Congress Committees become job-hunting 
arenas in which the most violent would win. Many 
sign the Congress pledge without believing that Truth 
and Non-violence' are indispensable for the attainment 
of Swaraj. ' Can anyone be untruthful and yet be 
legitimate, violent and yet peaceful? Similarly, he 
who does not wear khadi exclusively has no place 
in the Congress Committe. It would ill become us 
Congressmen to wish ill to the British to win our 
end. A valiant person depends on his own strength. 
With all earnestness, I plead with every Congressman 
who believes in his pledge to make his choice and 
' never to recede from his ideals. The Congress might 
collapse by the weight of its weakness end we should 
prevent a chaos in time; otherwise all that is being 
done^ will bo undone." 

[ 37 - 45 ] 

In October the AU-India 'Congress Committee 
met at Peshawar. Some members w^ho fell out over 
the question of civil liberties resolutions, walked out 
of the meeting in a fit of temper. When Gandhi 
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beard about .it, he vras not at all upset He wrote 
in the Earijan that those men who had walked out 
would serve a good purpose; that it had been shown 
clearly that Congress was not a homogeneous body 
as before — it had members who had no faith in its creed. 
In these circumstances, Gandhi added, the Congress 
should cease to be a compact fighting orgam'zation; 
that those who opposed out of want of confidence 
were better out of the Congress. They would serve 
the country better by remaining inside and not 
disturb others who did not see e 3 *e to eye with 
them. It was also the duty of the majority to consider 
how best to deal with those who resorted to destructive 
tactics if chaos was to be avoided. 

[ 46 - 50 ] 

Meantime, reading in the columns of Western 
newspapers, about the impending World War, Gandhi 
wrote in the Harijan that his purpose of non-violence 
would be fulfilled if he succeeded in reaching the 
hearts of the Westerners and making, them see that 
non-violence would make them feel much braver than 
the posession of arms. He would present Dr Benes, 
the leader of Czecho-Slovakia with the weapon not 
of the weak but of the brave. Gandhi was convinced 
^ that there was no bravery greater than a resolute 
refusal to bend the knee to an earthly power, however 
great. 
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THE EAJKOT INCIDENT 

[ 1 - 23 ] ' 

The 3’'ear 1939 vibrated with a few incidents vital 
to the history of Satyagraha. 

Rajkot is one of the most important towns in 
Kathiawar and Dharmendrasingh was the Ruler in 
1939. His Diwan Virawala ' was feeble though ' his 
name signified strength, and failed miserably in 
protecting the interests of the subjects. The Thakore 
Dharmendrasingh who was not a righteous man and 
who did not deserve the name of Dharmendra, was 
completely under the evil influence of his Diwan. 
A few of his fovourites were.^ven the sole monopoly 
in the match industry and other enterprises, much to the 
anno3'ance of other rival companies. Besides this, a 
number of other instances of the Thakore’s partialit3’- 
and favouritism distressed and irritated the people of 
Rajkot. Discontent rapidl3’' spread amongst the subjects 
and a revolution seemed imminent. A body of agitators 
called Praja Pari^ad mushroomed up suddenly. Later, 
they formed into the Saurashtra Political Party with 
SardarVallabhbhai Patel as its President. They demanded 
removal of the so-called monopolies, reduction of land 
tax, and a democratic representative Government. 
Twice under the presidentship of the Diwan a meeting 
was called and finally in the presence of the Thakore 
they met, when the latter, entirely guided by the Diwan, 
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declared that these were raatters entirely between. 
I v'tti and his subjects; That he and his people after 
a proper deliberation would settie the question amongst 
themselves and there was no necessity whatever of 
havmg outsiders to interfere in their affairs. Why did 
they want Sardar Yallabhbhai to arbitrate? Had they 
no confidence in their ruler? The disputants, however, 
did not feel convinced by the Tankore’s argument and 
an agitation flared up the like of which had. .never 
been seen before in Rajkot. The closure of mills by 
the agitators threw hundreds of workers out of employ. 
They engineered a run on the State bank, and prevented 
grain being imported to Rajkot, thus diverting . trade 
from one country to another. Such rash actions, caused 
greater loss to the people than to - the State. Not 
content with this, the agitators induced- ignorant 
cdtivators to ignore the conditions under which they 
held the land from the State and not to pay the land 
tax. The agitators promised to give them excellent 
land with minimum tax after securing a responsible 
Government, 

[ 24-40 ] 

-Later, agitators from various other States in Kathia- 
war and from places in British India like Ahmedabad 
and even Bombay came to Rojkot in large nuihbers 
and did their best to paralyze the State administration. 
They, disconnected the electric supply of the State 
offices, deivrted trade to othet centres, organized 
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repeated strikes and unlawful picketing of auctions 
and oflSces of the State. Observing the regrettable 
state of affairs for several months, Dharmendrasingh 
discussed the situation with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
The former agreed to appoint a committee of ten men, 
seven of whom would be his subjects chosen by 
Vallabhbhai Patel and three others would be State 
officers chosen by himself. But after promising this, 
the Thakore published in a newspaper the names of 
all the ten members of his own choice. Thus, under 
Virawala's influence he broke his promise of removing 
the grievances of his people and proved himself false 
to the significance of liis name of Dharma. Not only 
did he not cease from showing partiality to his favourites, 
but in addition he resorted to unjust means of harassing 
his people. Finally, Vallabhbhai'was again summoned 
by the agitators out of desperation. The popular 
leader promptly came to Rajkot and went straight 
to the Thakore to negotiate a compromise.'’ Dhar- 
mendrasingh promised him to do his best to make 
his people happy and assured his visitor that he 
need have no misgivings in thd matter. Thus, being 
assured by the Thakore, Vallabhbhai left the town 
with a feeling of satisfaction. But the plight of the 
people remained just as bad as before and Vallabhbhai 
made backward and forward trips to Rajkot During 
his last interview with Dharmendrasingh,- he got the 
latter’s promise on a stamped paper with the Thakore’s 
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seal. But what use was a stamped paper ^venby 
an indiscreet Chief who was entirely in the hands; 
of a wicked adviser! Two months passed but there 
was no change of heart. The thoughtless Chief did 
notlnng in compliance with his word. Finally, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai, foreseeing the possibility of a terrible revolt, 
summoned Mahatma Gandhi. The latter promptly 
arrived in Rajkot. 

[ 41 - 55 ] 

The Mahatma knew ere long that a three- 
cornered dispute had been going on in the town and 
had to be settled at once. On one side was the 
aforesaid e^ adviser of the Chief, the second comer 
was held by the intriguing resident Gibson, and the 
opposition of the discontented subjects made up the 
triangular discord set up by the evill spirit of Kali. 

Mahatma Gandhi who had always looked upon 
the Thakore's father as his own son, considered 
Dharmendrasingh his grandson. The Thakore received 
him with due respect when the latter spoke to him 
a few words of quiet advice. Dharmendra denied 
emphatically that he had ever given any written 
promise, and tried to assure Gandhi that all his 
subjects were most contented except a few agitators 
who were opposing him for no reason at all. That 
some of them had been inciting agriculturists not to 
pay the land tax, others misguided simple-minded 
people to recklessness. Nevertheless, he would grant 
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his subjects what they wanted, namely a representative 
, government and also reduce the land tax. - 

And r Gandhi, little guessing the futility of the 
interview, stayed in the city awaiting the fulfilment 
of the promise. Meantime, he had numerous interviews 
with Virawala and finally, seeing there was little hope 
of accomplishing his mission, Gandhi deliberated with 
himself. One night as he lay meditating in bed, a 
sudden light flashed befoie him and an inner voice 
asked him to make a final sacrifice, for there was no 
other waj' out of it. And Gandhi decided to fast 
unto death. 

[ 55 - 69 ] 

Before he staited his fast, a crowd headed, by 
the Thakore's satellites gathered one day in a maidan 
near Gandhi's temporary lesidence in Rajkot: They 
had resolved to humiliate him first by garlanding him 
with shoes, and then to stone him to death. 

f . ' 

^'Get out of the house, Gandhi! Why are you 
hiding? The townsmen aie w^aiting to honour jmu 
with a garland,” shouted the ring-leaders, the echo 
of whose cry boomed in the distance like a thunderbolt. 
Gandhi started to go out but Mahadev Desai, fearing 
a tragedy, tried to prevent him wdth folded hands. 
“Don’t, stop me, Mahadev, for I must go out. The 
agitated pro w'd is challenging me. It would be cowardly 
if J stayed away,” said Gandhi. And gently setting 
asjde his: people who had fallen at his feet/ he cme 
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out A high-souled man does indeed, when challenged, 
ignores even an imminent death. The crowd saw 
Gandhi alighting from his car with a smiling face 
and in a moment became silent With folded hands 
he uttered a few noble words: "Brothers, where is 
the garland you have taken the trouble of making 
for me? Give it to me. Don't hesitate.” He paused 
for a second. The crowd remained silent Gandhi 
continued: "My dear friends, I am telling you the 
truth. I came to Rajkot as y^our well-wisher, to render 
you service. But if you think me an enemy, by all 
means stone me to death.” No sooner had the Mahatma 
said this, than a large number of men ran away. 
Others climbed the trees nearby and hid themselves 
with shame. Indeed, at the sight of a good man, even 
a murderer becomes humble out of shame and desists 
from a monstrous deed. Presently, Gandhi walked 
'home where his devoted followers awaited him 
anxiously. 

[ 70 - 85 ] 

Heanug the news of Gandhi’s fast, his wife 
Kasturba h^tened to Rajkot. But hardly had she 
arrived at the station when she was anested and 
put in jail before she could see her husband. Although 
fully aware that the Mahatma was tliere purely for the 
good of the subjects, the Thakore ignored the fact 
out of imperialistic pride. When Ijis final efibrts failed, 
Gandhi decided to start his fast out of sheer helpless- 
ness. His friends like Andrews, RabindranathTag ore 
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and others, anxious about his health, sent him urgent 
messages imploing him not to be rash. But Gandhi 
did not swerve from his resolution. He wrote to them: 
"I am grateful to you, my well wishers. As long as 
there is life in me I shall say what I have in my mind* 
May He, by whom I was urged te take this vow, 
show to the Thakore and the British Government the 
righteous path. I tried my best to go to Tripura to 
attend the Congress but alas! God willed it otherwise. 
Whoever can do so should certainly go to Tripura. 
I implore Subhas Babu not to disobey his doctor but 
conduct the proceedings of the meetings from his 
house. The Congress should make a supreme effort 
to clean itself of all proved corruption and impurities. 
I shall pray to God that it may guard the reputation 
built up by peaceful efforts during fifty-two years. 
Let not Congressmen worry about me, because fasting 
for self-purification is quite natural with me. Let them 
realize that my life is not worth keeping if anxiety 
to save it distracts their attention from their sincere 
purpose.” 

[86-94] 

Thus he advised the Con^essmen: then he 
wrote to the Viceroy, informing him of the matter_^ 
in question. The dispute would be settled by the 
Chief Justice of the Federal - Court in Delhi — was 
the Viceroy's answer. Gandhi then started his fast 
in the presence of his anxious followers who watched 
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him silently. The country awaited anxiously the end 
of his fast while he was having a victory over Death 
itself. After he had broken his fast at the end -of 
three weeks, his critics asked Gandhi what great 
purpose he had served by his fast. Not one of the 
terms of his ultimatum had been fulfilled by the 
Thakore except the release of prisoners and he had 
not fasted for that purpose. Gandhi answered them: 
"Alasl letter killeth; spirit giveth life, so feay wise 
men. Raikot has become an all-India issue and 
Dharmendrasingh's place has been taken by the 
Viceroy whose word I have no reason to dcubt. 
For good men do not go back on their word. God 
has given me much more than I had ever expected. 
Time will show whether my claim is justified." 

[95-116] 

Mahatma Gandhi made also a brief statement in 
the Banyan: 

"The good ending of my fast is an answer to 
the prayers of millions. I am with them day and 
mght. They are my first care because in them I 
recognize God who is in the hearts of the dumb millions. 
I worship God that is Truth and Truth that is God. 
I know Englishmen do not understand the method 
of a fast, specially for political reasons. I know some 
Ziidians also who often feel disgusted with this method. 
Fifty 3*ears of experience has convinced me that in 
the plan of Satye^aha it has a definite place. I 
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want all the princes of Kathiawar to believe that 
I came to Rajkot as their friend and a peacemaker 
wholl}\ I saw the cM resisters in Rajkot were 
tmyielding. They would have perpetrated atrobities 
if they had not been checked every day. That 
would have resulted in a bitter feud not only between 
civil resisters and Rajkot but also between Princes 
and people. I know there are many people who 
think that there would be no free India unless Princes 
nre done away with. I difier from them. The Princes 
have a place in India and they should not be wiped 
out, I wish the Princes would read a lesson from 
the past and respond to the spirit of the times. It 
will not do to tinker with the problem. They will 
have to part with their powers in favour of the people. 
Bhayats aad Girashias have told me about their 
troubles. They have my full grmpathy but they too 
must march with time. Thej^ must remodel their 
lives aad feel for the people over whom they rule. 

I assure the Muslims that their interest will not be 
neglected, not only in Rajkot but all over India. 

[116-118] 

"]\Iy heart is at Tripura but I am too weak 
to reach there. There are leaders in Tripura who ' 
are as courageous, self-sacrificing and devoted as j 
myself. I assure the Thakore of Rajkot and Mr ■ 
Virawala that I have criticized them as a friend and 
not as an opponent ' 


28 

OBJECT OP FASTING 

[ 1 - 11 ] - 

Gandhi again wrote in the Eari^an to explain 
the object of fasting to those who had no faith in it: 

“ A. saint-poet called Pritamdas said once that 
the happiest are those that plunge into the fire, 
the lookers-on are but scorched b}* the flames. God 
gave me the remedy to end atrocities and bloodshed. 
The public should not laugh at me for this. I have 
no other resort as a Satyagrahi than the help of 
God in every diflScuIty and what may appear an 
inexplicable action is really due to an inner prompting. 
I prize this as it has served me over fifty-five years. 
The weapon of fasting cannot be lightly wielded. It 
can savour of Nuolence unless it is used by one who 
is skilled in the art I regard Dharmendrasingh as 
m5* son and I tried to evoke the best in his nature 
by means of suffering. 

“ At a very early age I began fasting and in course 
of time I prolonged it. Once I fasted for an erring 
sop of mine, then later for an erring daughter of a dear 
friend. In both cases the result justified die fasts. 

[ 12 - 20 ] 

“The first fast I undertook was in South Africa 
for my suffering brothers who had joined the Sat3’’agraha 
struggle. I don’t remember a single fast which had 
7 tr. 
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been fruitless. In addition 1 had priceless peace and 
unending joy during my fast Fasting, unless it is 
the result of God's grace is useless starvation. 
Satyagraha and fasting are species of ‘tyaga’, that 
is, renunciation. It depends for its effects upon an 
expression of wholesome public opinion shorn of 
bitterness. Let there be no impatience to produce 
the desired result of fasting. Rama did not vanquish 
Ravana in a da 5 ^ He who has urged me to take 
the fast will give me strength to go through it and 
if it is His will, I should still live to carry on the 
self-chosen mission of humanity. No fast will dissolve 
the body. My “fast was undoubtedly meant to melt 
Dharmendrasingh’s heart and not to bring pressure 
puno him. Before starting from home, I had decided 
not to leave Rajkot before Dharmendrasingh fulfilled 
his promise.” 


29 

OPENING OF TEMPLES IN DELHI 
[1-9] 

The Resident Mr Gibson having settled the que- 
stion satisfactorily, Gandhi broke his fast and his 
object of going to Rajkot was fulfilled. The result 
surpassed all his expectations. The honour of both the 
Ruler and the Ruled was kept up and the suffering 
of the people bore fruit. Such a happy ending would 
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not have been possible vnthout God’s intervention. 
GandM requested every citizen of Rajkot to contribute 
bis mite if success was to crown their efiFort, such as: 

1. Hindu-Muslim unity ; 

2. Distinction between high and low to be 
uprooted ; 

3. Truth and Non-violence; 

4. Cultivation of corporate public service ; 

5. Spinning of yam ; 

6. Vow of wearing khadi and spread of 
literacy. 

[10-14] 

From Rajkot he went to Delhi for the opening 
ceremony of Lakshmi Narayan Temple as well as 
the Buddha Vihar built by the generous and religious 
minded Birla brothers. Outside the vast and well- 
decorated compound of the temple, there was such a 
large crowd gathered that it was impossible for Gandhi 
to enter it. Just as he was about to speak, the loud 
speaker broke down so his speech was given to the 
press; 

[15-22] 

“It is my hope that the temple wjII promote 
the reli^ous sense of worshippers. Buddha’s temple 
admits of no untouchability but even the idea of high 
and low is taboo in Lord Krishna's temple. Untouch- 
abihty and the idea of high and low have no room in 
Hinduism. Vama does not connote superiority; it 
connotes different functions and different duties. 
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"Whoever has more of the earthly or spiritual 
goods has to perform more service to the communit)^ 
and has to be more humble. When untouchability 
and the sense of high and low crept in, 'Hinduism 
began to decline. Hinduism is based on the foundation 
of truth and non-violence as the universe was founded 
on Mount Mem at the commencement of creation. 
It is the duty of ever}*' adherent of Hinduism to pra)" 
that every known religion on the earth, would grow 
from day to day.’* 


30 

CSHAMPAEAN 

[ 1-43 

% 

Champaran was the first to appear on the map of 
political India of the last twenty years. The planters’ 
oppression of the ryots is better known than Champaran 
itself, A riot of oppressed ryots created a momentar)' 
ripple but was suppressed and soon forgotten. Sixty- 
riots are said to have occurred during the centur}--^ 
but the selfish and powerful planters remained 
unconcerned. 

[ 5 - 17 ] 

Finally, an ignorant but persistent farmer who 
heard of the Satyagraha practised in South Africa, 
approached Gandhi. Moved by the heart-rending 
tales of woe the Mahatma hastened to Bihar to render 
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. .. n,.. ^^nnre 5 sed. There lie tad only to see 

.worXnters as his fame had already preceded 
luthles p ^ when one of 

ttervotes’ countiymen had come here to befriend his 
woebegone brethren, they ordered him 

f;hen^to" HO folfth; 

Tt Champoran mmt 6ght her o™ '’“t* " 
look for men or money horn outside. This advice 
*ew the brigetest men of Bihar to his help. Rajenta 
pSid Kripalani, Via) Eshore and others rame to 
Sew the oppressed people of the beautiM Champa- 
S They worked day and night, takmg down 
statements from thousands of ryots. 

[l'8-22l 

The enraged planters who came to interview 
Gandhi were disarmed to see his calm face. Fmally, 
the Governor of the Proidnce, Sir Edward Gart, got 
xia a commission of inqiniy with Mr Frank Sly as 
its chaiiraan and requested Gandhi to be one of the 
members. The commission swept off the centuy-old 
oppression in a short time. The happy ryots said 
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that thay vrould now breathe freely, rniafraid of the 
t}Tanny winch had cowed them so long. 

[ 23 - 28 ] 


r.iahatrna Gandhi could not stay in Bihar to 
con^onciate the wcTtc he had started. Tv heasrsr hs 
visited Bihar again, thousands upon thousands throared 
to have a glimpse of him whoni they regarded a 
miraclc-:nal:cr. They crowded stations, streets and 
even th.c roofs of houses. Their gratitude and adoration 
waxai '.ith time. The vrorkers collected thousands 
of mrecs and rebuilt the villages with beautiful grass 
huts. Bihar women vrho had never gone out of their 
houses before, gave up purdah and did public service 

rcadilv. 


31 

GANDHI SPEAKS AT VEIND AWAN 
[ 1 - 5 ] 

In May 1939 Gandhi went to Vrindawan where hs 
was invited to speak before the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
He said: “Brothers, I want to tell you why I failed 
at Pwajkol in converting Mrawala. It was because we 
bad not dealt with him in the way of Ahimsa and 
had sworn at him in a manner contrary to the language 
of Satyagraha. I may have controlled my tongue 
but I could not control the speech of others. Also I 
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did not appeal to the Viceroy for help at once but 
approached the Resident instead. 

[ 6 - 14 ] 

«Xo\v about the corruption in the Congress. The 
Congress should be the temple of the God of Ahimsa 
and Truth. Corruption which results in a- disgrace, blots 
our mind like a drop of ink on a spotless mirror. 
Some of 5*ou are called Gandhiites. It would be 
better to call 3’ourselves Ahimsaites. Gandhi is a 
mixture of good and evil, weakness and strength, 
violence and non-violence, but Ahimsa is unadulterated. 
As Ahimsaites do 3'ou practise genuine Ahimsa? Do 
3'ou receive the arrows of opponents without a murmur ? 
Aliimsa should magnify one’s own defects and minimize 
those of others. Twenty genuine members who believe 
in Truth and Ahimsa are better than two hundred 
indifferent ones. Those twent3’^ genuine members may 
increase to two hundred but the two hundred bad ones 
will drag us one da3’ to destruction. Has not corrup- 
tion crept into the Sangh too? Are not members 
given to h3'pocrisy, suspicion and mutual distrust ? 

[ 15 - 17 ] , 

“A Sat5'agrahi should have a' living faith in God 
because he has no other strength but his unflinching 
faith in Him. Without that faith how can he undertake 
Satyagiaha ? A family priest cannot perform the rituals 
without the^ knowledge of mantras. I request those 

of you who have no such faith to leave the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh and forget the name of Satyagraha, - ' • - 
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[ 18 - 26 ] 

«How many of you have faith in the spinning 
. wheel ? Do you believe in it as a symbol of non- 
violence? If you had that faith, our spinning wheel 
would have had a potency of its own. Spinning is 
even more potent than Civil Disobedience. The 
latter may provoke anger, spinning no such feeling. 
I declared my faith in it twenty years ago. I declare 
it again now. Bihar which has so many workers should 
have a spinning wheel in every home. It will be 
completely transformed if they all know the potent 
force of the spinning wheel. The moment, people 
here realize that it is a S5^mbol of non-violence, it will 
serve as a beacon light to them ; it will inspire all their 
conduct j they will not care to waste their time ; theii 
language will be ftee of offensive expressions; they will 
not think an idle thought 

[ 27 - 32 ] 

^‘The wheel by itself is a lifeless thing, but becomes 
a living thing when we attribute certain virtues to 
it Even the Ramayana by itself is lifeless but has 
become a symbol of the Deity because millions of people 
have consecrated it. Even a sinner may turn the wheel 
and add to the nation’s wealth. Some people have told 
me that the sweet music of the spinning wheel has 
stilled their lust and other passions. It is because I 
invested it with that power that it has become so 
.essential to Satyagraha of my conception. Therefore 
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those who have no such belief in the spinning wheel 
should never launch Satyagraha. 

[33-39] 

“Effective propaganda of Truth can be done less by 
books than by actually living the principles of Truth 
and Non-violence. If we are true devotees of Ahimsa^ 
God will endow us with the requisite intellect to solve 
our problems. Devotion pre-supposes the will to under- 
stand our opponents’ view-point We must make a 
sincere efibrt to enter Ins mind. That is what is meant 
by non-violence. If we are armed with that attitude of 
mind, we may hope to propagate Ahimsa principles. 
Without that, books are of no avail. When my Yovavj 
I'oMa was stopped I did not shed a single tear but 
Satya^aha which it was supposed to support has 
survived.” 

[40-50] 

In the course of the year a number of Parsis wrote 
angry letters to Gandhi protesting against prohibition of 
liquor sale. A certain man accused Hindus of having 
ruined Parsis outofenv}^ Another man, a title-holder, 
wrote: “WThy do you tempt us to break the law? We 
don’t believe in prohibition. We want to be exempted. 
Drink has been a part of a social habit, ofour daily 
life and there are many amongst us who need it daily.” 
A temperence reformer wrote that be he did not 
drink nor was he a dealer in wine but he reminded 
Gandhi that prohibition would ruin thousands. That it 
was the duty of every Parsi host to offer his guests 
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good,, bread and good wine. By this policy of prohi- 
bition, ^he warned Gandhi, he would err as he did in 
Rajkot and if he lemoved prohibition, 'Parsis would 
honour him with all their hearts. Another title-holder 
wrote that he did not drink but why should others 

regulate his* life. Everyone had the right to choose 
his food .and drink. 

..r ! . [51-59] 

To all -these correspondents Gandhi answered t 
"Youihave come to the wrong man. There is a wide 
gulf between j'ou and me as between the earth and 
sea. It , was Dadabhai iNfaoroji who taught me the 
difference - between prohibition and temperence. You 
are only a lakh in a population of thirty-five crores. 
You have become famous in the world not as residents 
of Persia but as Indians. Therfore, I request you to 
consider not in terms of one lakh but in terms of 
thirty-five crores, not in the narrow interests of yom* 
community but the larger interest of the whole country. 
You gave up your language and adopted (jujerati, 
changed your dress, manners and customs. Why then 
should you stick to one formality and show such 
disrespect to j'our other Indian brothers ?” 

32 

THE NATIONAL FLAG ' 

[1-8] 

On the first of July Gandhi wrote in the Manjan 
about the National P lag : 
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”The National Flag continues to agitate the public 
mind. It ^\'as designed and accepted by all when 
non-co-operation was at its height. Muslims and 
Hindus hoisted it on their houses, carried it in 
processions and honoured it in meetings. I recall 
having listened to Ali brothers enthusing over its merits 
from many a platform. It was conceived as a S 5 TnboI 
of peaceful revolt against imperialistic exploitation of a 
nation pledged to non-violence through the spintung 
wheel, khadi and identification w'ith the poorest in the 
land. It also signified unbreakable communal unity, 
the colours being specialh* chosen. That flag can admit 
of no competition as a national flag. At gatherings 
it commands unquestioned and universal respect, 

[ 9 - 12 ] 

“But it has to be admitted that it does not 
command the same respect today. Instead of being 
a symbol 6f simplidty, purity and unity, ft -has become 
a signal for communal fights. Some people prefer 
the red flag to the tricolour. Some narrow-minded 
Congressmen wanting to disown it, do not hesitate to 
run it down, 

[ 13 - 20 ] 

“In these circumstances I would like to remove 
it from public gatherings and processions until 
the public demand eagerly to see it restored to its 
original unique place. Whenever there is ppposition in 
a gathering, the flag should not be hoisted, Also in 
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schools, colleges, local-boards and municipal| councils 
it should not be hoisted. If there is even one man 
opposed to the flag it should be given up. The act of 
discarding it should be like a real renunciation. There 
is no doubt this would be the most effective non-violent 
way of dealing with the question. It was flowing 
triumphantly during the Satyagraha movement. But 
times have changed. Opposition foments communal 
dissension. 

[21-27] 

"This also applies to the National Song, ‘Bande 
Mataram', No matter what its source was. During 
the partition days of Bengal it had become a most 
powerful battle cry amongst Hindus and Muslims. It 
was an anti-imperialistic cry and echoed the Indepen- 
dence of India. I had never heard of its immortal 
author when I was a boy. When I first heard 
the name of Bankim Chandra, it had enthralled me. 
Although it was full of Sanskrit words, it had never 
occurred to me that it was purely a Hindu song. All 
<that was pure shining gold before, has become a base 
metal today. In such times it would be foolish to 
market pure gold and sell it as a lump of iron. 

[28-32] 

"If there is going to be a single quarrel over singing 
*Bande Mataram,’ then, it is better not to sing it at 
meetings, processions and other gathering. It is 
enthroned in the hearts of millions and stirs to their 
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depths the patriotism of millions in and out of Bengal. 
Its exquisite stanzas are Bengal's gift among many 
others to the nation. The and the national song 
^vill live as the nation lives." 

[33-35] 

Before the introductiou of the Congress ministries, 
Subhas Chandra vras greatly opposed to the idea of 
Congressmen accepting Government posts. When he 
•went to Patna in June, he was given a great reception 
by those who were against council entry. Some men 
who were in favour of it entered the meeting and 
behaved atrociously. The}* unfurled Black Flags and 
hurled shoes and stones at the opposite party. 

[36-M] 

Distressed at this deplorable news, Gandhi wrote 
in the JTaWJciw* 

“The demonstrators have shown unworthy intole« 
rence by their disgraceful behaviour. Subhas Chandra 
had every right to agitate against the action of the 
CongrKs Working Committee. Hence, those who were 
on his side are entitled to join any demonstration in 
favour of Subhas Chandra. The Black Flag demon- 
strators have rendered a dfeservice to the cause of 
freedom and I hope this demonstration •will be the last 
of such acts by Congressmen. If they wish to show 
their disapproval of Subhas Chandra’s propaganda, it is 
not through black flags that they should do it They 
can hold counter-meetings for educating public opinion^ 
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But such education reqmres calm surroundings. Black 
flags, slogans, and hurling of stones and shoes have 
no place in the educational propaganda.” 

33 

f 

DECLAEATION OF THE WOELD WAE 

, U-53 

In the month of September, Germany and other 
countries declared war against Great Britain. Before 
the commencement of the War, the Mahatma received 
an invitation from the Viceroy for an interview. Some 
Congresssmen tried to .prevent him from going but 
Gandhi, having already accepted the invitation, started 
for Simla. At the Delhi station he saw a large 
crowd, shouting "Gandhijiki Jai”. It was his day of 
silence so he remained in his compartment smiling. 

[6-15] 

When he went to the Viceroy, Gandhi could not 
represent the national mind. Therefore he felt certain 
that there could be no question of negotiation. He also 
knew that if there was any understanding, open or 
secret, it could be only between the Congress and the 
Government. Having thus made his position clear with 
the Viceroy, Gandhi said that he had full sympathy 
for England and France purely out of humanitarian 
point of view and not from any sense of partiality 
and that he could not contemplate the destruction of 
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London without bemg stirred to the very depth of his 
soul. As he said this, Gandhi broke down and paused 
a second; then, wiping his e5>’es, he continued, saying 
that in the secret of his heart he was in perpetual 
■quarrel with God who allows such tragic things to go on 
although He had tlie power to avert the world's 
destruction. Gandhi wondered if his non-violence was 
impotent but an answer came to him that neither God 
nor non-violence was impotent. Impotency was in men 
who blamed the Goddess of Ahimsa. 

[16-21] 

From Simla Gandhi went to Abbottabad from 
wheie he wrote a letter to Hitler as follows : 

“Friends have been ur^ng me to write to you for 
the sake of humanit3’. But I have resisted theii request, 
feeling that a letter from me would be imperti- 
nence. However, setting aside all other considerations, 
I trast you will give a thought to my letter for what 
it is worth. There is no doubt that you are the only 
person' in the world to prevent a war which will 
destroy humanity. Slust j’ou pay that price for any 
object however worthy it may be ? Will you listen 
to the appeal of one who has shunned the method of 
war ? If no, I crave your forgiveness. ” 

[22-28] 

Later, Gandlii wrote in the Sarijan his views about 
the War. “Germans connot contemplate with equani- 
mity the evacuation of big cities like London for fear 
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of destruction. I am not, therefore, just now thinking 
of India’s deliverance. But what will it be worth if 
England and France fail or if they are victorious, while 
Germany is ruined. Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force. It is in the midst of this catastrophe 
without a parallel that Indians individually and 
collectively have to decide what part India is to play 
in this horrible drama of the War.” 

34 

TROUBLE IN INDIAN STATES 
[ 1-43 

In the State called Limdi in Kathiawar, the subjects 
had been sufifering many hardships under the Raja's 
repression. A respectable man who was once a friend 
of the Chief, became the latter’s enemy merely 
because he fought for the ryots. This good man revived 
the half-dead peasants and told them what was 
due to them by right such as a representative 
Government and other things. And therefore, this 
well-wisher of the subjects had to be crushed by the 
Chief and heaviest blows had to be hurled at his head. 

[5-19] 

Regardless of all canons of kingship, the shops and 
houses of merchants had been looted by order of 
the Chief. The will of ruthless administration became 
the supreme law, the idea being to terrorize the- 
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people into Subjection, Hearing of the extremely 
ruthless atrocities towards the oppressed subjects, 
Gandhi wrote as follows: 

“Those who want to submit to the Chief should 
be warned by the leaders what is in store for them. 
There are many men who prize possession before honour. 
Such small-minded men are useless in a movement 
of freedom and are only a burden. Freedom is won 
only by brave self-sacrificing "souls who will stake 
everything for the sake of honour. Those who 
understand the value of sacrifice, should feel glad 
that their possessions have been taken awa}^ They 
should engage themselves in healthy pursuits outside 
the State and always have firm faith that a day must 
•come when they will come into their own rights. That 
day will come only by the sacrifice and bravery of those 
who have refused to bend before repression. Let these 
brave men remember the immortal and priceless words 
of the great philosopher Thoreau that a possession is 
a vice, and poverty a virtue, in a tyrannical State. If 
the reports I have heard are not true, I request the 
State authorities to send me a contradiction. With 
folded hands 1 beg of the Thakore who is a Godfearing 
man to listen to the grievances of his people and pacify 
•them by romoxdng their discontent If he has not 

adopted that course it is not too late for him to do 
so even now.” 

[ 20 - 26 ] 

Two weeks later the Mahatma received a letter 

8 ?r. 
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&om Patiala, , containing grave statement^ jabout the 
Maharaja's oppression of his subjects. An- unlawful 
ordinance called Hidayat which crushed the liberties 
of the people had been passed in Patiala some time 
before. The Praja-Mandal in the State therefore 
launched Satyagraha as a protest. But at' Gandhi's 
advice it was suspended and the Maharaja promised 
to repeal the act. He had given a period of a month 
for this but his promise had remained a dead letter. 
And instead, the Maharaja ordered enforcement of 
Hidayat for six months. He also ordered that no 
liropaganda should be carried on b}’- the Praja-Mandal 
and any one who opposed the ordinance would be duly 
punished. 

[27-35] 

The Maharaja also made a threatening statement 
to his people as follows ; 

“My ancestors have won the State by sword and 
I mean to keep it by sword. I will not allow in future 
any organization like the Praja-Mandal to represent my 
people. If you want to do Congress work, get out 
of the State and do what you like. The Congress 
can terrify the British Government but their threats 
will not scare my State, I will not tolerate any 
other flag than my own to be hoisted within my 
boundaries. Therefore, you stop 5’'our activities, 
otherwise I will resort -to such repression as your 
generations to come will not forget When I see 
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•some of my subjects drifting, away into another fold, it 
touches the very [core' of my heart. Get out of the 
Praja-Mandal or else jemember*;! am a military man. 
^kly tdk is blunt but rriy bullet is sharp.” 

■{ 36-493 ■ 

Mahatma Gandhi " was astounded vhen he heard 
about the Maharaja's nionstrous' threat and wrote in the 
Hanjan as follows: “If the story which I have just 
heard is tme, it certainly forebodes a senes of tragedies. 
A Raja, no matter how powerful, cannot use threats 
to terrorize his people, for' when he hurts his subjects he 
hurts himself. I may remind him that there is too 
much awakening amongst the people throughout India 
to be suppressed b}' threats. The days of unadulterated 
autocracy are gone for ever and the Chief of a State 
can expect to exist only by keeping Ins subjects 
contented and not by harassing tliem. The Congress 
does not wish to interfere directly or indirectly in affairs 
of the Indian States. But it does guide States people. 
They derive strength and inspiration from the Congress, 
Therefore, their relationship with the Congress must be 
kept up. To wish its termination would be like making 
children disown their parents. Jnst as the vast masses 
of people in British India look up to the Congress for 
the removal of thefr 'woes, even so do people of States 
look to the Congress for their deliverance. I hope 
therefore, the Maharaja of Patiala and other pnnces 
will revise their vi^ws and welcome the movement of 
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the people "s liberty to grow to its full height and 
not regard the leaders of the Praja-hlandal as their 
enemies. It will be well if they trust the Congress and 
seek its aid in settlement of their people’s demands* 
There is no doubt that a promise of withdrawal of 
Hidayat was made and there is equally no doubt 
that that promise has been broken. It is dangerous 
even for a prince to break his plighted word and I plead 
with the Maharaja to redeem his promise.'* 

[50-54] 

After a few days Gandhi received the Maharaja’s 
answer saying : "Here is the satisfactory answer to all 
your charges against me. Some men in my State who 
were incited by the Congress, launched Civil Disobe- 
dience in imitation of the latter’s activities. To prevent 
a repercussion of the same, Hidayat had to be enacted 
to cope with illegal and subversive activities. The 
agitators, resorting to lawlessness, fermented communal 
ill-feeling between Hindus and Muslims. This resulted 
in a clash when a man was 'killed and several others 
were injured. I was, therefore, constrained to order 
that Hidayat should be enforced for six months.” f 

35 

APPEAL PROM POLAND 
[1-3] 

In connexion with Gandhi’s statement to the 
Viceroy, he received letters from numerous persons. 
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asking him why he should shed'tears over the destruc- 
tion of England, and not of Germany and also why 
he always sympathized with England and France 
and not with Germany. 

[4-12] 

Gandhi published a letter in answ’er to all his 
correspondents: "No one has resisted England more 
effectually perhaps than I have. But there are 
seasons for speech and action as there are seasons for 
silence and inaction. In the dictionary of Satyagraha 
there is no such word as enemy. A Satyagrahi loolcs 
upon his enemy as his friend. As a Satyagrahi, or a 
votary of Ahimsa, I wish well to England and I 
would not like to erect the freedom of my country 
on the remains of despoiled Germany. Hitler who 
is the cause of this war stands in no need of sympathy 
and I should be equally moved by the destruction of 
German}' as by that of Englaud. Rightly or wTongl}' 
I am cominced that Hitler is responsible for the war 
and if Danzig Germans desire to give up their in- 
dependence, Hitler is sure to incorporate Danzig with 
German}'. It is also probable that his desire to 
appropriate the Polish Corridor is just a claim for the 
glory of his native land. If he succeeds in his design, 
it will be a proof that the law of the jungle is still 
a great force in human affairs. A proof also that 
though we humans have changed our form,' we 
have not changed from the manners of the beast, 
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■ "My sympathy (oi England and Eimce was 
not a Tesult of a mdmentaiy ' emotion or of bystena. 

derived from the f 

non-violence which my: breast has nursed for fifty 

■ [ 16-243 ’ 

As the ehasUy World War, continued, Mahatma 

Gani ^ved I letter from Poland. The w^r 
^.“%rewsltey, the world— 

tad everything for his country, 

of Polan , . ^ ljy its/ destruction;, he wrote 

® r®nli on behalf of his nation which was defending 
to Gandhi on be ^ tyranny, 

Its sacred It t ^ morf 

and appf poiand needed sympathy 

“^°f^enaship of Gandhi's countrymen.; Throughout 
and fnendship Hstory the Polish ^ nation had 

thousand years assured Gandhi that m 

ftf^d^'encomlgemlt from' him, .tto greatest 

the heart of every Pole. ^ , 

. 25-313 ' 

Gandhi answered that his whole tomt w^ ^ 
the Poles in the unequal struggle m which tney 
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engaged for saving their freedom. But he was painfully 
conscious of the fact that his word carried no power 
with it His own country too had lost its independence 
and was straggling to be free from the yoke of the 
greatest imperialist power on earth. It had adopted 
the unique method of non-violence to regain ite lost 
freedom. Though tliat method had proved its efficacy 
to a certain extent, the goal seemed far off AIL he, 
GandW, could send to the brave Poles was his heart- 
felt prayer for the end of their fearful trial. Their 
cause was just and their victory certain, for God 
is always the upholder of justice. 

36 

CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE MANIFESTO 

[ 1 - 27 ] 

In September 1939 the Congress Working Commit- 
tee met to give their earnest consideration to the 
grave crisis of the war in Europe. They decided 
to dissodate themselves from the policy of the 
British Government and called upon the Congress 
members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
resign their seats. The Committee issued the follomng 
Manifesto ; 

“The British Government have declared India as 
a belligerent country without our approval, promulgated 
ruthless ordinances to crush Indians, passed law’s which 
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afifected India's people vitally and narro^ved the powers^ 
of the Provincial Governments. This h'as been done 
•without the consent of the Indian people whose 
■wishes have been ignored by the British Government. 
The people of India have alwa3’’s disapproved of 
the practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glori- 
fication of war and -violence and suppression of 
human spirit. The Congress condemns the aggression 
of Germany against Poland and sympathizes with 
those who resist it. The Congress decides that the 
issue of war and peace for India must be decided 
by the Indian people. Any imposed decision or 
attempt to use Indian resources will be opposed by 
them. If the Government desire .co-operation of the 
Congress in the war, it cannot be obtained by compul- 
sion but by an amicable understanding. Co-operation 
can be oiU}’’ between equals by mutual consent for 
a cause which' both consider to be worthy. The People 
of India have suffered hardships for gaming their 
freedom and have willingly made great sacrifices. This 
war is said to be for democratic freedom. Hence, 
India cannot possibly co-operate when democratic 
freedom is denied her. England has declared that she 
is fighting for democracy and to put an end to aggres- 
sion. The present European war signifies the abject 
failure of the treaty made at Versailles after the last 
war as well as of its makers who broke the pledge 
by indulging in this world-destructive war again. In , 
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Manchuria the British Government connived at its 
aggtesion by Japan. When Italy overran Abyssinnia, 
the British acquiesced and remained aloof. If the 
Western conntries are intent on retaining their imperial 
possessions, India vrill only condemn their object. If 
this vrar is for the maintenance of democracy, then, 
England must ^ve full democracj' to India. India is 
quite capable of making her own constitution and of 
carr5ing on her own Government herself. A free 
democratic India will gladly associate herself with other 
free nations for the progress of the world. This war is 
sure to refashion the world for good or ill. There will 
be equality only when evploitation of one countrj' over 
another ends. 

[ 28 - 30 ] 

India has been an outstanding example of modem 
imperialism and when she is free, tlie rest of the world ' 
will be free. With her vast resources India must play 
an important part in any scheme of world organization. 
But she can only do so as a free nation. Freedom to- 
day is indivisible and every attempt to restrain it by 
imperialistic domination will lead to a fresh disaster. 

[ 31 - 38 ] 

"The first duty of Indian Princes— who are giring 
men and money ‘for guarding the freedom of western 
countries— is to introduce democracy in their own 
States where autocracy reigns supreme. The Congress 
inrites tjie British Government to declare clearly what 
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£heir vrar aims are with regard to democracy -and how 
they are going to apply to India. War has been taking 
its heavy toll 'of human life in Abyssinia, Spain and 
China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children 
have been bombed to death in open cities; cold-blooded 
massacres have followed in quick succession. That 
horror grows and violence and threat of violence shadow 
the world like a terrible nightmare. ‘ 

[39t41] 

''This poisonous tree of imperialism which causes 
distress should be uprooted. Till then, there will be 
no peace on earth. The Congress declares that Indians 
have no quarrel with Germans or Japanese or any other 
people. But they have a deep-rooted quarrel with the 
systems Vhich deny freedom and which are based on 
violence and suppression. 

■ [42-43] 

“When, imperialism is done away with, then only 
the Congress will co-operate with Great Britain. What 
it wants is the victory of world democracy and not a 
victory of one people over another, 

[44-45] 

t * * 

“Hence the Congress earnestly appeals to the 
Indian people to end all internal conflict and contro- 
versies and hold together as a united nation, calm and 

determined to achieve India's freedom," 

* 
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THE FOUE PILLABS OP THE BEITISH EAJ 

tl-43 * 

The last Chapter brii^s us to the year 1940. 
As months passed, the World War continued with 
greater and greater -violence but the British policy in 
India remained unchanged. The Congress almost lost 
all hopes of getting -what they had demanded of the 
British Government before the commencement of the 
•war. That their imperialistic pride had not diminished 
in the least, was evident by the various incidents that 
took place at the time. The right of the Provincial 
ministers of coUectmg taxes was now restrained by 
new ordinances. 

[ 5 - 12 ] 

As Gandhi thought of going to see the Viceroy, 
some one wrote to him that there was not the slightest 
change of heart on the part of the British Government* 
Why then did he, Gandhi, want to approach the 
Viceroy? Everywhere rumours of peace negotiations 
were heard which were as meaningless as tiie noise 
of thunder in summer; A conflict was imdoubtedly 
tmdesirable but it was inevitable in spite of all the risks 
involved therein They had to think as to how they 
could save their self-respect when humiliating news 
was continuously heard everywhere. In India as well 
as in foreign countries, people thought that Indians 
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would accept whatever laws the rulers introduced m 
India. Submitting to such terms would be demoralizing 
to India’s dignity. 

[13-22] 

Mahatma Gandhi answered his correspondent that 
what the latter said was perfectly true but it was 
unwise to trust one’s wisdom too much. One should 
not forget that even the strongest might weaken and 
the cleverest might be dull in adverse circumstances. 
The Mahatma added that he did not regret bis visits 
to the Viceroy because talking with the latter 
stimulated, him considerably. As long as he found 
the Viceroy straight and frank, Gandhi would go to him 
again and again and return from him with a refreshed 
mind. Even if there was not an atom of hope of 
success one should not despair but should create a 
good feeling in one’s opponent’s mind by one's actions. 
A Satyagrahi should change the heart of his enemy 
and even if ho "were insulted, he should not feel 
vanquished. Formerly he, Gandhi, used to go backwards 
and forwards to see General Smuts although there was 
not the slightest hope of success. A staunch Satyagrahi 
should do the same, for there was no shame in going 
to another man’s door if he were really intent on 
getting what he wanted. A leader should be in constant 
touch with his followers by talking to them and they 
should not swerve from the path of righteousness. 
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■Tlie Mahatma advised the correspondent not to be upset 
by the prejudice that had been created in England 
against India, for truth will assert itself one day and 
the prejudice will vanish. 

[23-46] 

As the war continued, Gandhi wrote one day in 
the Sarijan, on the British policy: 'The British 
gradually established in India a sovereignty which 
has been supported by four pillars. First of these is 
self-interest, second the vast army, third the creation 
of Indian Princes, and fourth the communal division. 
A realist would know clearly that unless these four 
pillars were uprooted, the rulers will not give up a 
well-established Government The British now sa}’’ 
that before India gets back her Independence, Indians 
have to uproot these four pillars ; and Indians anxious 
to uproot them say that the British built these pillars 
for their own good. In the same way they installed 
the vast army for their own defence and made and 
unmade the Indian Princes. These Princes vrho had 
never before enjoyed such great wealth were given 
power fay their creators. Thus being divided, India 
lost unity and is now unable to oppose them. Disimitj^, 
which is the cause of our weakness, has been made use 
of bj' the British for their own purpose. By disarming 
Indians, they have rendered us emasculate and 
the only weapon which they cannot take away from 
us is the weapon of Satyagraha. We do not wish to 
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blame the British for what has been done. ' On the 
contrary we admire their courage and valour. If 
the British are prepared to'give. Independence to India, 
they should remove the obstacles made by themselves. 
If they find any difficulties, we shall help them. They 
should trust our sense of honour and not the strength 
of their arms. Lord Zetland has already said : What 
we have conquered we are not going to give up. We 
shall give you in course of time as much freedom 
as we think good for you. We want to guard 
imperialism during the present war and knowing our 
conditions, you should help Great Britain. If j'-ou 
help us, it will be for our mutual good but we shall 
win without your help. There are many people in 
India who realize the benefits of the British rule* 
They will help us and our victory is certain. We are 
always ready to protect the rights of our subjects. If 
we are safe, those who follow us will also be safe. If 
we save India by means of good understanding she will 
be gradhally trained in the school of Independence.*^ 
If Lord Zetland’s statement indicates the British polic)', 
it should be considered as a challenge to India. It 
also strengthens the four pillars and when they are 
made immovable, where is the question of Indepen- 
dence for India? If the British are determined on 
tightening our chains of slavery, I shall never wish 
them victory." 



38 

GAUDHrS VISIT TO SHAUTINIKETAN 

tl-7] 

In MaTclv 1940 Mahatma Gandlii visited ShanU- 
niketan and wtote in the ffarijan that for a long 
time he had wanted to there and that his desire to 
see that abode of peace had been at last fulfilled* Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore though advanced in age was^ 
Gandhi wrote, bursting with youth. He was known 
there as Gurudev. That Shantimketan would continue 
to prosper as long as Gurudev lived. It gave the 
Mahatma the greatest joy to see the spontaneous 
affection and reverence which every inmate of the 
house had for Dr Tagore. That the name of Gurudev, 
giren to him by his appreciative and grateful pupils, was 
most appropriate. The learned institution ofViiwa- 
Bharati which was created by the Poet, had kept up 
his youth and had been his life and soul, 

[ 8 - 26 ] 

Meanwhile, Gandhi was continuously asked by his 
followers as to when he was going to start Civil 
Disobedience. The Mahatma answered them that there 
was no doubt that those who were formerly ready to 
practise Ci\al Disobedience, were getting impatient by 
the, delay. It refreshed him to know that there were 
innumerable selfiess people ready to sacrifice their 
interests for the country's freedom. But although their 
intention was praiseworth)', Gandhi advised them not 
to be too impatient, He -reminded them that m the 
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latest Tesolntions of the Congress Committee there was 
nothing that indicated Civil Disobedience. In the 
.Congress iteelf one had observed disobediencoj wayward- 
ness and violence. If that were so. Civil Disobedience 
w:ould only lead to a number of disasters and ultimate 
ruin. If Congressmen disregarded what he had said, 
and behaved as they liked, they were sure to come to 
grief^ As_ long as there was no non-violence and 
obedience in the Congress he would not launch Civil 
Disobedieijce. The Congressmen had not only no faith 
in either spinning or khadi but were indifferent to both. 
Hence m the struggle of Independence association with 
such men would not only bring failure but hundreds of 
disasters. Those who were neither non-violent nor 
were disciplined should cease to be his followers. 
Gandhi assured his followers that he would not launch 
Civil Disobedience merely by impulse. Both the 
Rightists and the Leftists among Congressmen were just 
the same to him and even if there was a difference of 
opinion they were his friends and co-workeis. Even if 
the whole of India differed from him, he was determined 
to carry on the fight single-handed. Probably there 
were some who depended on weapons other than non- 
violence but he would depend solely on it. Therefore 
he, as the leader of those who resorted to the path of 
Ahimsa, would start Civil Disobedience only when he 
was inspired by the Inner Voice. He did not think as 
to what was going to happen in the future. That was 
really the secret of Ahimsa. Inner inspiration would 
come by itself in its own time. 



THE WOEED WAE 
[ 1-183 

The Congress Worldng Committee met again in 
Poona in October to confifm some of the resolutions 
regarding the War. They were as follows i 

"In order to consolidate Imperialism in India and 
•other countries, the British Government have proclaim- 
ed the war. This proclamation which they have 
made without even consulting Indians, is a direct 
insult to our countrj^. The British Government while 
wanting to extend their territories and depriving India 
of her wealth, have only thought of their own interest. 
Therefore, the Congress does not wish to give any 
material help to England either directly or indirectly. 
By taking our help and thus impoverishing India, they 
will settle down and dominate the country. No 
material, money, or men should be sent to help Great 
Britain to fight the war. The Congress does not wish 
that India, when she herself is imder a foreign 
domination, should sacrifice her men to save the 
independence of other countries. India will not accept 
anything short of complete Swaraj. Dominion Status 
will not be pertaining to her dignity. Indians are quite 
capable of mani^ng their own affairs as well as their 
affairs ynth. foreign countries. The Indian princte 
have no right to prevent India from getting her freedom 
9 
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out of imperialistic pride. The sovereignty of a nation 
depends on the people and the power of the princes 
of Indian States should depend entirely on their 
subjects. The Provincial ministers have given up their 
respective posts in order to dissociate themselves from 
all affairs regarding the war. Such were the resolutions 
that wore passed by the Congress Committee in 
September for deliverance from slavery and every 
attempt was made to spread them all over the country. 
Giving up of ministries is our first step. The next step 
will be Civil Disobedience at an opportune moment. 
The Congress earnestly hopes that all the various 
organizations and associations would unite and act with 
the hope of getting freedom for India. The main 
purpose of Civil Disobedience is to evoke a sense of 
self-sacrifice in the minds of the masses.” 

[19-27] 

The foreign papers blamed the Congress for refusing 
peace negotiations with the British Government. 
Gandhi wrote in the Eanjan refuting this accusation : 
"It is not the Congress which has turned a deaf ear to 
peace negotiations. It is Lord Zetland who has banged 
the door wilfully against it. When the foreigners have 
enslaved India by exploitation, how can she have 
co-operation with them? The Congress will not rest 
until India wins Independence as good as that of 
•England. And if India resorts only to non-violence, 
then, her Independence will be more stable than that 
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of England. Many a time the British had had a 
misgiving of losing their Independence but by the 
strei^h of their nav}*, they have retained it. Tlierefore, 
if there has to be a fight for freedom, it will be done by 
those trained in the art of wielding the weapon of 
Ahimsa, Let this countiy be either a just Government 
or a prison and the British alone can decide this and 
not the Congress. There are many heroes in India who 
would prefer to live in jail to seeing their country 
enslaved. " 

[28-353 

In the beginning of the Hindu j’ear in 1940 tlte- 
national week of Independence was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm. People knew that it was an auguiy 
of the commencement of Civil Disobedience and 
therefore kept up all the vows. Realizing that Mtimsa 
summed up all peaceful actions, they passed the day in 
fasting and praj'ers. Hindus and Muslims behaved 
with each other with a feeling of perfect brotherhood 
never seen before. Thousands of persons took the vow 
of using Swadeshi goods only. It was quite obvious 
that the memory of the Jallianwalla Bag outrage was 
vmd in their minds It was on that occasion twenty- 
one years ago that streams of blood of the dead Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs flowed. Thus, the week's pro- 
gramme which was carried out for self-purification, 
helped the sale of the products of cottage industry- 
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THE CONGEESS AND THE EXHIBITION 
AT EAMGADH 

[1-5] 

The fifty-fifth annual session of the National 
Congress was held this year in March 1940 at Ramgadh, , 
which is in the centre of a cluster of surrounding villages. 
An exhibition .of village industries was held here at 
the same time for educating the masses. As Mahatma 
Gandhi was about to open it a torrential shower of 
rain deluged the whole place. The exhibition ground 
remained in knee-deep water and all the long labour 
of the artisans was wasted. But they did not give 
way to despair. In a short time they raised a new 
structure finer than the previous one. 

[6-10] 

After Mahatma Gandhi had declared the exhibition 
bpen, thousands of people flocked to see it with 
intense enthusiasm. For five days the skies remained 
cloudless but on the opening day of the Congress session, 
the village was again inundated with water. Some 
people remarked that it was an ill omen. "Rain is 
never inauspicious and certainly never so disastrous 
as fire”, echoed a voice in reply. Indeed man consoles 
himself by the vagaries of destiny and even the 
opposition of the elements sometimes brings happiness. 



CONGRESS & EXHIBITION AT RiMGADH 13^ 
[11-213 

Maulana Azad, the President of the Congress, was 
ready to start the proceedings of the meeting. Pandit 
Nehru and others greatly approved of his decision 
in spite of the heavy rain. There was a gathering of 
a lakh of people, poor and wealthy dressed in khadi 
and rich garments respectively. They remained smiling^ 
in their seats for a time in the deluge, lifted the bamboo 
tattis of their seats and held them up for shelter. 
Finally, when they saw water collecting inside the 
pandal, tliey had to leave ; wading through the water in an 
orderly manner, they managed somehow to return to their 
camps. In this unavoidable contingenc)', Deshasevikas in 
saflEron coloured saris, helped women and children to 
reach a place of safety Volunteers carried on their 
shoulders old men and children who were stumbling 
and falling. Nehru, Rajeudra Prasad and Maulana Azad 
ignoring' the heavy rain, went on \vith the proceedings 
ofthe> meeting. Thus, while a number Congressmen 
sat bravely, the inclement elements continued their 
mad fury, but gradually the tempest ceased. The 
following da}' early in the morning the skies cleared, 
when fifty thousand people met again in the chowk 
and within three hours the learned President having 

announced numerous resolutions, brought the session, 
to a close. 

‘ [ 22 - 51 ] 

At the exhibition Mahatma Gandhi made an inspiring 
speech before the assembled crowd of the poor and the 
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wealthy: "iWl of you who have seen this exhibition 
-should tell villagers the permanent value of cottage 
industry. It will always stand firm against volleys of 
bombs or any other rm'ssiles. It is unfortunate that 
villagers do not know that their industry, plundered by 
foreigners, has completely deteriorated. The chief object 
•of an industrial exhibition is to revive village industrj'^. 
It has an educational value to teach intelligent villagers 
and this should be done by experts who can remove 
their ignorance with persuasive and inspiring instractions. 

I have often heard people accusing me of making India 
merely a spinning wheel and that the cultural aspect of 
the country did not enter my mind. To them here is my 
reply. The real culture of the country is in the villages 
and not the cities. There are a few towns in India which 
have been planned specially for the comforts of 
foreigners. The artificial beauty of cities will never be 
permanent, whereas the beauty of cottage industry will 
stand the ravages of Time. I don't say that c6ttage 
industry should restrict itself merely to handicrafts. 
Intelligent dexterity should go hand in hand v,nth it. 
Madhusudan Das once said that men in the company 
of bullocks become bullocks themselves. I think what 
he said was perfectly true and villagers should be raised 
from their present state of beasts of burden. But as 
long as a villager does not create new articles of handicraft » 
and as long as he does not take pleasure in the labour 
>of his work it is not possible to raise him from Ins 
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lowly state. As exhibition is a Congress for the masses. 
It stimulates their- intellect as food does the human 
body. Whatever the spectators have seen in this 
exhibition, they should tell villagers in detail. For 
several crores of Indians there are not enough schools to 
serve them as meeting ground and at the Kumbha Mela 
at AUahabad hardly a few lakhs of people meet But 
what is that number compared to the thirty-five crores 
of India ? If a few things are taken from this exhibition 
by spectators to villagers, what a wonderful seruce 
they would be doing ! Thick rumours of Civil Dis- 
obedience have spread everywhere, but how many are 
there really fit in India to carry it out ? As long as they 
remain indififeient to the spinning wheel and to wear- 
ing khadi and as long as they have no faith in village 
industry, they would not be capable of offering Civil 
Disobe^ence. Let them launch Civil Disobedience of 
their own conception and not the Civil Disobedience 
accepted by me since a long time. Spinning gives 
a marvellous force to a man and with that very force 
I want to launch Civil Disobedience. Therefore if 5''ou 
see this exhibition from my view-point, spinning and 
khadi industries will spread rapidly everywhere. If 
you take this industry from 'village to village, then, 
•handicraft industry will also be gradually established 
and once the village industry grows steadily, I promise 
you, there will be no need for Civil Disobedience. If 
you do not spm, do not universalize khadi, I may go to 
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jail again and be there for a numher of ye&rs but it will' 
be all in vain.' Without khadi and without handicrafts 
the Congress boat, far from carrying us td the .port, 
will sink in midstream." 
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JINNAH AWAKENS ILLITERATE MUSLIMS 

[1-5] 

A distinguished lawyer of Bombay, Mr Mohamad* 
ally Jinnah, has been the President of the Muslim 
League for many years. For some years he lived 
in London, practising at the Privy Council. When 
he returned to his mother country a few years ago, he 
found the whole nation engaged in a tremendous straggle 
for Independance : Long before he went to England he- 
was a prominent member of the Indian National 
Congress, but he left it probably on account of some 
dissensions and became ere long the leader of naive 
ignorant Muslims who out of gratitude hailed him 
as their defender. 

[6-13] 

Jinnah's ancestors who were ori^nally Hindus 
had been converted to Islam. His mother-tongue is 
Kutchi, a dialect mixed with Gujerati and Hindi. 
It is said that in his early childhood, he has had no 
instruction in the Islamic religion. Upon his return to 
India, he was amazed to see Gandhi being idolized 
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by the masses and he took a stand opposed to the 
Indian National Congress. He set about creating 
a feeling of animosity in the members of the Muslim 
League .against the Congress which he called a Hindu 
organization. Next he impressed upon Muslims that 
their only salvation lay in dividing India into two 
separate countries. With this new-fangled idea of 
establishing Pakistan which had been formerly conceived 
by some one else he was determined in setting aside 
one part of the divided country exclusively for his 
co-reli^onists. He insisted that m whichever province 
there was a majority 'of Muslims, that province 
should be included in Pakistan to be ruled entirely 
by Muslims. With this intention he started attacking 
the Congress and ingratiating lumself with the British 
Government, 


[14-33] 

People asked Gandhi that since there was sure to 
be a discord by this dmsion of the countr)', what was 
going to happen to his proclamation that without Hindu- 
Muslim Unity there could be no freedom for India. 
Gandhi answered them : «I know the decision of the 
Muslim League is rer-olutionarj’- but it will not affect 
our Civil Disobedience movement because all the " 
Muslims of India are not opposed to us. Even if 
the Congress were reduced numerically, the rest of 
the members should resort to Cinl Disobedience 
fearlessly. Our quarrel is with the foreign Ruler and 
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not with the opponents of the Congress. If our efforts 
are crowned with success by the grace of God, its 
fruits will be enjoyed equally by all the parties. But 
as long as Congressmen do not fulfil all the conditions 
I had mentioned before, the Civil Disobedience 
programme will not be started. When the proclamation 
of Indian freedom is made neither the Muslim League 
nor others can oppose it If the Muslims are proclaimed 
as the Rulers of India, others should obey their rule. 
Opposition will lead to discord and finally to the 
destruction of the country. I don’t know of any other 
weapon except that of Ahimsa by which eight crores 
of Muslims can be subdued. They have as much 
right 'df self-determination as others, for we all belong 
to one family. I have already said before and I am 
still of the same opinion — that without the unity of 
both communities, there will be no Swaraj. Civil 
Disobedience is only the last resort as a means to 
serve our purpose. A* clever and persistent person could 
do it even single-handed. If he got a good result, it 
would be for the good of India; but if the result should 
be bad, the man who launched it would get the blame. 
I don’t think that the Muslims want to divide India, 
for it will neither be to their good nor will it be just 
There is no historical authenticity in the new rumour 
that Hindus and Muslims are two different nationalities. 
For the Mudims that are found in India gave up 
their Hindu creed, and took to the Islamic religion. 
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One does not change one's nationality by conversion 
to another faith. TTie Hindus and the Sluslims of 
Bengal are exactly alike in language, food and 
amusement Whence then, the question of separate 
nationalities ? 

[34^40] 

“When I first saw hir Jmnah, I did not notice 
that he was of a different nationality. When I first set 
e5*es on Vithalbhai Patel, I thought that with his 
Turkish fez and the long beard he was a Muslim. Some 
Muslim communities follow the Hindu law for division 
of ancestral property. The great poet Iqbal was proud 
of his Brahmanical descent and he always spoke about 
it There are even some names which are common to 
both Hindus and Muslims such as Iqbal, Kitchlu, Lalji, 
Vishram and others which prove their common origin. 
Thus, what has been created by God as one, no one 
can divide. ” 

[ 41-49 ] 

This dispute was first started by Mr Jinnah and 
has been carried on to an amazing pitch as was evident 
by a statement of his as follows: “I don’t really 
know why Hindus fail to understand the real nature 
of Islam and Hinduism. These two are not religions 
in the strict sense of the word but are different social 
orders, and it is a dream that Hindus and Muslims can 
ever evolve a common nationality. The misconception 
of one Indian nation has gone far beyond the limits and 
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is the cause of most of Our troubles. It will only lead 
to India's destruction if we fail to rewse our notions 
in time. The Hindus and Muslims have different 
religious philosophies, social customs and literatures. 
They derive their inspiration from different sources of 
history. Their aspects on life are different They have 
different epics, their heroes are different How can 
two such different peoples be united into one nation ? 
To yoke them under one State would lead to discontent 
and final destruction. ” 

[50-56] 

Mahatma Gandhi who was astounded to read 
Jinnah’s statement wrote again in the fiar-ya-n. • "Mr 
Jinnah says that Hindus are bad people and there is 
nothing in common between Hindus and Muslims. I 
say that men like Mr Jinnah are actually doing disser- 
vice to the Islamic religion. Such men only misrepresent 
the words of Islam and by a wrong interpretation 
misginde ignorant people. If I do not refute Ins 
statement, I shall be failing in my duty. To bring about 
unit}^ between Hindus and Musilms, I have rendered the 
latter the most sincere service up to now. ” 

42 

[1-7] 

SIE STAFPOED CEIPPS’ VISIT TO INDIA 

$ 

Thus the forty-first year of the century crowded 
with big and small events passed unhappily for the 
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•whole world. The following j'ear nothing but the news 
of the World War was heard everywhere. Thousands 
of Westerners thrown out of their country took shelter 
In India, a resort of the destitutes. Meantime Japan, 
having declared war against England, invaded Malaya 
and captured Singapore. Nest as she overran Burmah 
and a wholesale plunder went on, the panic-stricken 
Indian residents in Burmah fled for their lives, leaving 
everything behind. Numerous familips even in India, 
scared at the possibility of a Japanese invasion, left 
the cities and took shelter in the interior of tlie 
country. Gandhi ad^■ised panicky people not to leave 
their homes. 

[8-21] 

Early in 1942 Bengal stood on the bnnk of an 
invasion from the Far Eastern enemy. In the British 
Cabinet the debate referred to getting help from India 
during the Great War. One of the ministers of the 
British Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps, after formal 
discussions with Indian leaders, announced a new plan 
of administration as follows: "Indians should have a 
representative Government at the Centre which would 
he responsible to the Viceroy. The Ihceroy's veto 
would continue to change the resolutions when he liked. 
During the duration of the War, Defence and Finance 
•portfolios were to be in the hands of the British. At 
the end of the War there would be a plebiscite in 
predominantly Muslim areas, namely the Punjab, Sindh, 
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North-Western Province, Assam and Bengal. If sevent}^ 
- per cent of Muslims living there desired Pakistan, the}’- 
should be free to form an independent State. If any of 
the Provinces desired to secede from the Indian Union, 
the}' -would be allowed to do so and form another 
independent unit. In the event of the Indian Union 
deciding to break away from' the British Empire, Britain 
would abide by such a decision. The British in India 
were not to have any special privil^es or favourable 
conditions in import and e^ort. India would be 
represented in the world’s councils as an equal to Britain 
and other free countries.” 

[22-27] 

After he had discussed -jvith tlie leaders both of the 
Congress and the Muslim League separately, the English 
diplomat found tliat neither party, nor the leaders of the 
Depressed Classes wanted to accept his proposals. 
Nevertheless, he announced the King-Emperor's message 
over the radio. When the people of India heard the 
proclamation, they sa-u’ no hopes of getting their freedom 
in the immediate future and Stafford Cripps went home 
as he came after plunging India in a state of great 
discontent. 

43 

“QUIT INDIA” EESOLUTION 
[1-3] 

On the eighth of August of 1942 the sun rose 
m the skies overshadowed with clouds which being 
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drifted by tempestuous blasts of'vrind, moved rapidly. A 
similar storm broke out in the vast firmament of India* 
A cataclj'sm of a national tempest, sweeping all hopes 
of India's Independence burst forth. In the minds of 
tho people, flames of an angry emotion blazed, reducing 
their faith in the British to cinders. 

[4-8] 

On the vast maidan of' the Gowalia Tank in 
Bombay, the All-India Congress Committee met that day. 
Prominent Congress delegates, and women and children 
from all parts of India flocked to attend it in a slow 
but continuous downpour of rain. The two-worded 
sentence "Quit India”, which finally became a classic, 
summed up briefl)^ the struggle of five and a half decades. 
It had started at first on a soft note and tlien 
accompanied by the powerful weapon of Satyagraha, 
had graduall}* developed and now rose to a crescendo 
like a war ciy. Everyone had realized that this was 
a final phase of the struggle for India’s Independence. 

[9-11] 

• Mahatma Gandhi who was appointed the generali- 
ssimo of this war of Ahimsa, had already written to the 
leaders of the Allied forces of the West — that, bound 
b}' the fetters Qf Imperial domination, Indians were 
unable to participate in the World War. A non- 
violent struggle which they were about to start was 
meant not to hurt but to strengthen the Allies. 

[12-17] 

The proceedings of the meeting, having been carried 
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out at midday, the Congress Working Committee 
met at night Meanwhile the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
held a consultation with the members of the Executive 
Council and announced: ."Gentlemen, what we had 
foreseen has happened. Let them all be the guests 
of His Majesty immediately.” Immediately after he 
announced this, the officials in Bombay received 
telephonic message as to what they were to do. Before 
midnight the Bombay Police were ready .to execute 
His Excellency’s orders. A mysterious train was 
ready at the Victoria Terminus station. 

[18-24] 

At dawn Mahatma Gandhi was arrested by the 
police like the sun gripped by an eclipse. Simulta- 
neously, the other leaders and prominent Congress 
workers were arrested by hundreds and thousands. 
Gandhi was placed in the train along with his entourage 
and taken to Poona, while others were carried to 
different places. A demonstration of volunteers 
arranged previously for political propaganda, was 
dispersed by' the police with the help of lathis. Police 
constables patrolled the streets of Bombay, while armed 
military stood ready at various corners of the city. 
Kasturba, who was to address a women’s meeting that 
evening in a suburb of Bombay, was arrested and taken 
to Poona. She was lodged in the Agakhan’s palace 
where Mahatma Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu Mahadev Desai 
and others had preceded her a few hours before. 
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[25-26] 

A, week lata, Gandhi's secretary Mahadev Desai, 
while strolling one morning in the garden, was suddenly 
seized with a heart attack and died within a few 
minutes. Gandhi was broken-hearted. In the spacious 
courtyard of j^khan’s palace, he performed the 
funeral rites according to the sacred rituals and lit up 
the pyre himself. 

[27-28] 

Later, with tears m his eyes, he brought the ashes 
into the house and presently with a sob in his voice, 
said to his wife and followers: "I feel as though I have 
lost my right hand. He was my pupil, my companion, 

my beloved friend, dear Mahadev was.” 

« 

U 

TEE BENGAL FAMINE 

[1-2] 

While tire Great .War was raging in Burmah, a most 
terrific famine befell the prorince'of Bengal. The cause 
lay entirely at the door of the War, 

[3-9] 

Posting of thousands of soldiers in the Middle 
East Countries during tire War, was the direct cause of 
this affliction. Large stocks of grain fi*om numerous 
nllages of Bengal were being continuousl}' sent for their 
feed. Thus, the food that legitimatelv belonged to the 
10 ?r. 
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I3'0ts, went on decreasing day and the Bengal 

minister did not think of stocking any grain. Before the 
World War, tlie villagers of Bengal had always been 
taking their grain in their own boats to sell it in the nearby 
towns And with the money they made by tire sale, they 
used to, buy other things necessary for their own use* 
But during the War these boats which had served diem as 
the only means of making their livelihood, were comman- 
deered by the Government Thus, the soui’ce of tlieir 
maintenance being cut off, their afflictions increased every 

moment. Various other causes also contributed to die 
famine. One of them was the burning of villages. When 
the Japanese armies were practically nest door to India, 
the Bengal Government in desperation ordered all the ' 
villages to be burnt and evacuated so that the 'enemy 
might not profit by the produce of grain in the villages 
nor b)’’ men. Tins was known as scorclied-eardi policy. 
Widiin a few months Bengal was gripped by the Death of 
famine, the like of wliich had nevei been known before. - 

[10-24] 

Thousands of starving people along with their hungry 

cluldren, wandered from village to \Tllage for a mere 

morsel of food. Unable to buy grain Avhich had gone up 

eight times in price, the nllageis started selling everytliing 

thej’- possessed to get money. Some sold their houses, 

odiers their orchards, some .others their farms and some 

even their children for a mouthful of gruel. Villagers who 

had never lived on charity left theii homes and trudged to 

Calcutta in search of food. There were hardworking 
\ 
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farmers reduced to poverty by fate \Tho flocked to the 
dty by hundreds. There were countless 3'oung men 
whose maiilrood had been sapped and thousands of 
young women whose beautj* had been ravaged b}* hunger. 
Millions of children reduced to mere skeletons laj' djdng 
on the roadside, too weak even to moan. All the emotions 
like faith, hope, anger had left tliese people who were 
almost dead with exhaustion after wandering along the 
long dust}' roads. Stung by the snake of hunger, the}' 
had lost ^1 die grace of their form, consciousness of 
moral values, even their mental powers. Dragg^g their 
emaciated bodies, they wandered in despair hke a 
veritable phantom caravan in the desert of Deatli. They 
could not march in a procession into the interior of the 
Calcutta city although they longed to get relief from their 
torture. Not a word of begging escaped from their 
mouths. They could onl\* ask for alms with their eyes. 
They crawled in front of mansions and restaurants, 
smelling the flavour of food that ^vas being cooked inside. 
When food was offered to them, they could not stretch 
their drooping hands to take jt Millions of tliem, burnt 
by a devouring hunger, died in the streets like mere moths 
hovering over a lamp. 

[25-26] 

Various d^eases followed in the wake of the femine. 
Death took as its toll the lives of nearlj- half a crore of 
human beings. At the sight of this horrible Dance of 
Death, people who could give, poured forth mone}' for the 
relief of the r^t of the djdng people. 
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[ 27 - 29 ] 

The famine produced in India a cry of terrible 
indignation and hatred against the Government There 
was also famine such as was never seen before in 
Karnatak, Bijapur, Travancore and Malabar where 
thousands of poor people were carried away by Death. 

[ 30 - 36 ] ' 

Meanwhile, as Mahatma Gandhi visuahzed this 
cavalcade of Death passing in front of him, he felt 
unspeakably grieved. Exactly what he had feared had 
happened. It was only eighteen months before that he 
had written in the Harijan, with his usual foresight, of 
the possibility of a disaster: "The greatest need of 
the immediate future is to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. There is ahead}* a scarcity of food and clothing 
and as the War progresses both the scarcities would 
increase. Tliere is no import of food stuffe nor of cloth. 
The well-to-do might not feel the pinch but the poor are 
aheady feeling it" But to this note of warning the 
Government had remained absolutely indifferent 

45 

GAWDHI EEPUDIATES 
GHAEGES AGAINST THE CONGEESS 
[ 1 - 18 ] 

Six months elapsed since the leaders had been 
locked in jails. During that time there was a terrific 
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Agitation every whers. The fury of the nation, assuming 
.ill sorts of forms, quietly flared up beyond control. 
Post ofiSces and railway stations were burnt down by 
men who succumbed to their rage. In some places 
train tracks were derailed and telegraphic pillars 
uprooted. The ammunition dumps at IGrkee near 
Poona were blown up one night. The police court at 
IMazagaon in Bomba}* was consecrated to fire. Besides, 
buses and trams in Bombay being burnt down, the police 
attacked innocent people with lathis and tortured others 
with tear gas. In the terms cf Chimur and Ahsti in 
the C. P., English soldiers fired to disperse crowds 
.incl raped women. There was general pillage, arson 
and wanton damage to property by the police and the 
militar3% Indignant citizens wishing to give publicity to 
these outrageous excesses were suppressed by the police 
and the militai}’’ by shooting at random. Several 
villages were burnt, shops in the bazars looted and the 
police extorted money from people on threats of arrest. 
The infuriated mob thereupon murdered a few policemen 
<ind soldiers. 

I 

At Thana near Bombay a poh'ce Inspector who was 
molesting the people was killed by an angry crowd. At 
Bhagalpur, some men mana^d to break open the prison 
gate and set free Jay ftakash, a leader of the Congress 
Socialist Party. A certain man at Delhi led on the high 
load a procession of ten well-decked donkeys, A flag 
was attached to each of these asses, bearing the names of 
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all the members of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
The leader of the procession rode one of the donkeys, 
holding up a large flag which bore the name of Maxwell. 
The procession moving slowly in the streets of Delhi 
caused considerable amusement to the public. This was 
supposed to suggest that the ministers though carrying on 
the administration of the country were utterly indififerent 
to the welfare of the subjects and were no better than 
donkeys. Worlonen of the Tata Iron Works at Jamshed- 
pur went on strike for two montlis. 

[ 19 - 23 ] 

For all these disturbances the Congress was .blamed 
by the Government. An Englishman called Tottenham 
wrote a statement that tlie leaders of the Congress were 
entirely responsible foi all the outrages. That they were 
determined to down the British rule in India and as the 
allies of Japan, had perpetrated premeditated crimes. 
He gave publicity to his statement in England and 
America, thus creating an unfavourable impression about 
India in both the countiies. 

’ [ 24 - 28 ] 

In order to vindicate the .Congress, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote to the Viceroy that tliere were many self-willed 
terrorists in India but Congress strongly disapproved of 
the outrages of terrorists. As for himself he assured the 
Viceroy that whatever was contrary to non-violence burnt 
his soul. Gandhi got' a curt reply from the Viceroy 
saying that he was convinced Of the Congress being 
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responsible for the disturbances by a recent article publi- 
shed in the Harijan and that he, Gandln, had approved 
of ^^oleace. 

[29-30] 

Gandhi vrrote again to the Viceroy, in answer to this 
accusation, that it was Kishore Mashmwalla who had 
written the article. As he, Gandhi, was in jail, it was not 
shown to him or to other leaders before its publication. 

[31-34] 

In spite of his evplanation, however, the Viceroy 
remained obdurate. Finally, Gandhi suggested appoint- 
ing a special tribunal for an inquirr* but his request 
was turned down. Mahatma Gandlu was astounded at 
tlie injustice. Meanwhile crimes became more rampant 
all over tlie country. 

[35-38] 

For his own purification as well as for the injus- 
tice of the Government and for the sms of the terrorists, 
Gandhi decided to fast unto death. On account of his 
ph3'3ical weakness, doctors tried to dissuade him from 
.undertaking the fast, but Gandhi would not change his 
mind. The Government fearing a mishap, suggested his 
staying outside tlie place of Ms detention until the end of 
the fast. But Gandhi replied that he would fast in that 
ver}' place where he had been comfortably lodged by 
the Government, 

[39-45] 

And he started his fast on the appointed dai' in the 
presence of his followers. A week passed. On the day 
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of Shiva Ratii, completely esJiaiisted, he began to sink, 
Kaslurba, Sarojini and other inmates of the house, were 
seized with panic. The nev/s soon spread evei3*where 
and the whole nation offered prayers to God for saving 
his life. Doctors from Bombay hastened -to Poona and 
gradually revived him. His providential recovery made 
the festival of Shiva Ratri doubly enjoyable for the 
masses. A week later, attended by his watchful friends, 
Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast. 

46 

GANDHI-JINNAH MEETING 
[1-6] 

Exactly a 3'ear later in March 1944 Kasturba who 
had been ailing for a long time, died on the auspicious day 
of Sliiva Ratri and her mortal remains were consecrated to 
the sacred fire in the courtyard of Agaldian's palace where 
Mahadev Desai was cremated eighteen months previous!}*. 
Mahatma Gandhi, resorting to solitude, prayed for the 
eternal peace of Ws good wife. His mind was crowded 
witii numerous memories of the happy and unhappy 
episodes he had experienced in her company in Africa. 
The reminiscences of his beloved wife's goodness reminded 
him of the great women of yore like Sa%itri, Anindhati, 
Seeta and others. His countrymen who adored Kasturba, 
started collecting a fund for raising a memorial for her. 

[7-18] 

On the fiftli of May 1944 Mahatma Gandhi vras 
released. After his morning communion with God, he 
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went out into llie courtj'ard wMi a couple of wreatfe. 
He was moved with emotion as he placed them on the 
spot where his wife and Mahadev Draai were cremated. 
Later, he left tlis marjsion where he had been confined 
twent 5 ’-one montlis and, accompanied b}- the cheerful 
Saiojini, proceeded to Bombaj' As there would be 
thousands of people waiting to have a glimpse of him at 
the Victoria Terminus, he got down from the train at 
Dadar. From Dadar he went to Juhu where he stayed in 
a friend’s house Sarojini attending on liim, he spent there 
a peaceful montli and felt refreshed b}* the delightfiil sea 
breeze. During his staj* tliere, people belonging to various 
parties and associations made a pilgrimage to Juhu to see 
liiin. Sarojini spared him the esliaustion of spealdng to 
his numerous visitors and entertained them all by her 
humourous talk. Every evening the great sage held 
prayers on tire sands of Jrilru where over thirty thousand 
nren, women and children gathered. Some went there 
out of piet)', others out of curiosiiy, while some otheiy 
because the}'’ longed to hear his sonorous voice. The 
enormous crowd, squatting on the sands, looked like 
another sea of humanity. ’ 

1 19 - 24 ] 

.^11 along tire high road from Bomba}* to Julm — a 

distance of five miles — ^were kept water jars for the 

convenience oftliirst}'- visitors People, gladly set aside 

other duties and flocked daily to Juhu in the scorching 

heat of summer and hailed Gandhi vociferously as he 

emerged from his house at sunset. And as soon as he was 

< 
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seated on a raised seat, the vast crowd became perfectly 
silent At the end of the prayer, Gandhi rose with folded 
hands and, amidst another clamorous cheering, he would 
return to his cottage. Such was the daily programme of 
the evening prayers which delighted the hearts of thousands 
for a month. 

[25-27] 

Before the lains set in Gandhi v/ent to Panchsani to 
repose himself two or three months. While he was staying 
at a delightful house called Girikunj amidst a grove of 
wild flowers, Air Rajgopalachari paid him a visit. 
Discussing the political situation and amused by Sarojini’s 
repartees, both of them passed the days ha^3piI3^ 

[28-32] 

Rajagopalachari who had been favourabl}* disposed 
to the plan of Pakistan made desperate efforts to biing 
Gandhi round to his way of thinking. He reminded the 
latter of the perpetual chorus of the British Government 
that dissensions between Hindus and Aluslims were an 
impediment to Swaraj and that the Congress was 
responsible for it. Was it not up to the Congress leaders 
to remove that obstacle for the sake of India's 
Independence? The Congress should pacify Jinnah by 
conceding Pakistan. Rajagopalachari urged Gandhi to 
meet Jinnah and discuss the matter with nim. 

[33-34] 

Hisftiend's advice did not conwnce Gandhi about 
the desirabiliiy of Pakistan. ' Nevertheless, he wTote to 
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Jinnah a friendly letter. The latter who was in Kashour 
’ at the time, promised to meet Gandhi after two months. 

[ 35 - 39 ] 

On the appointed daj* in September, Gandhi went to 
see Jinnali at the latter's residence in Bombay. Every 
day the two leaders met and discussed for five hours. 
Tire talks lasted twent^’^-one days. Jinnah was bent on 
establishing Pab'stan in the provinces alread}' mentioned 
befoie, irrespectwe of the opinion of the people of the 
those provinces. In other words, he wanted to take 
upon liimself the responsibility of looldng after the interests 
of non-Muslim residents in the provinces where they 
were in the minority. 

[ 40 - 44 ] 

Gandhi tried to impress upon him tliat the economic 
condition of the provinces under Pakistan would be beset 
with diflSiculties and lead to trouble tliat a division of 
the countT}* would be a menace, to the rest of India, 
that the Sikhs and the Hindus of the Punjab would 
not be pleased by the administration of Paldstan, In spite 
of all the arguments, as Jinnah would not come to reason, 
1 Gandhi suggested having a plebiscite befoie deciding 
finally. If a majority of people voted in favour of it, 
Pakistan would be the order of the day without any 
furtlier argument, Gandhi promised. But tiiat too 
was ruled out by the obdurate Jinnah. And thus, in 
spite of Gandhi’s daily cajoling, persuasion and arguments, 
the Gandlii-Jinnah talks only resulted in a complete 
failure. 
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GAKDHI'S EETUEN TO SE VAGRAM 
[1-6] 

Soon after the end of his talks with Jinnah, Mahatma 
Gandhi vrentto Sevagram w’here the whole tillage eagerly 
awaited ms return. The villagers who had been depressed 
since his last departure over two years ago, were im- 
measurably jubilant at the prospect of seeing him again. 
The streets were v/ell swept and watered. Every house 
was decked witli flowers wMle tlie gay tri-coloured flag 
was hoisted on every hut. From the very entrance to 
the village, crowds of men, women and children stood on 
either side of the road and cheered him heartily as birds 
greet the rising sun with one long chorus of a warble. It 
being the first time that they saw him after his realease 
from jail, the happy villagers showered flowers on him as 
Gods are said to have showered on Rama after his return 
to Ayodh5’’a at die end of his exile. 

[ 7 - 15 ] 

After a few days came to Sevagram a few Congress- ^ 
men to present to Gandhi the money they had collected 
from all over India for Kasturba's memorial. Tlie com- 
mitee had decided to perform the auspicious ceremon}' 
on his birthday and only a few friends like Sarojini Naidu 
and others were incited to Sevagram for the occasion. 
On his birthday, after the usual morning prayer, a vast 
sum of money v/as brought forth and placed in front of 
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Gandhi. Sarojini offidated at this delightful function. 
She put the auspicious Kunkum Tuark on his forehead, 
garlanded lihn and as she was about to hand him the 
money, she said with her usual humour : “What \riil you 
do, Bapu, if I walk away uith all this money ? ” “I know 
you are quite capable of doing that," said Gandhi. 
Sarojim laughed heartilj' and held before him the sum 
wiuch load amounted to a crore and and quarter. Gandhi 
accepted the amount and said that it was all going to be 
used for the education of women and children of evey 
village in India. It was his seventy-fourth birthday and 
the villagers celebrated it with the greatest joy. 

[ 16 - 21 ] 

Here ends this narrative of thirteen years’ struggle of 
Satyagraha. Glory be to Satyagraha, which is Trimbak*^ 
incarnate, its three eyes beii^ Ahimsa, Truth and Peace. 
Bow to the great Goddess of Independence whose mere 
glance is enough to heal the scar of humiliation. May 
the glory of Swaraj shine out in India — ^India the source of* 
the fount of leanung and a mine of countless treasures 

Victory to Gandhi, the peaceftil King of Satyagraha 
whose Gospel of Truth and Purity has dispelled peoples’ 
ignorance like the full moon with her brilliance the dark- 
ness of night, ' ^ 

Bombay, \ C GG 

Oct 1944. J 


* Lord Shiva. He is supposed to possess three eyes. 
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REVIEWS 
OF OTHER BOOKS 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

SATYAGRAHA GITA 

^*From more than one point of view this is a 
most remarkable work.” 

— Times of India 

“Every school which calls itself ‘national’ should 
have this as one of the text books and every student 
should study it with as much enthusiasm as any 
other great work.” 

— Chitramaya-Jaga t 

“Its fluent polished Sanskrit at once rivets the 
interest of the reader with its style and subject 
matter.” 

— The French Review 

KATHAPANCHAKAM 

‘,‘Written in epic metre in a charmingly simple 
and lucid style. The stories present a vivid picture 
of the social and domestic life of India.” 

— Times of India 

SHANKARA.TIVANAKHYANAM 


“This adds to the literary curiosities of 
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temporary Sanskrit literature which a very few 
writers in India have sought to embelish by the 
choice of 'modern work.” ^ 

— "P. E, N. Magazine 

“The work exemplifies that the innate vitality 
of the Sanskrit Language is such that it can never 
become a dead language.” 

“Reminds one frequently of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsa. ' A great achievement.” 

- — Indian World 

“The description of Simla reminds one of the pas- 
sages from Sunderkanda of the epic of Ramayana.” 

— Journal of the University of Bombay 

MIRA-LAHARI 

'“The author’s command of Sanskrit and the 
fine diction are simply admirable. Mira-Lahari can 
well be compared with some of the masterpieces in 
classical Sanskrit.” 

“The work deserves a high place in Sanskrit 
‘ literature. ,A source of great inspiration for the 
younger generation.” 

— Ganganath Jha 
Research Institution. 




